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The Shape of Things 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission has 
issued a report as illuminating to the layman as to those 
intrusted with devising means of keeping our world safe 
from atomic war. For a moment the shadow of Hiro- 
shima is lifted, and we catch a glimpse of the vast poten- 
tialities of atomic energy in a world without bombs. The 
highly readable document presents a clear picture of the 
processes by which nuclear fuels and radioactive products 
are extracted from the two basic materials, uranium and 
thorium. It reaches the important conclusion that techni- 
cal safeguards are possible to prevent fissionable mate- 
rials from being diverted from peaceful to war-time uses. 
But it insists that such safeguards must be applied at 
every stage of the process from mine to atomic-fuel in- 
stallations. The later stages are obviously the most 
dangerous and require the most rigorous supervision to 
prevent the diversion of nuclear material. Not only has 
the material reached a high degree of U-235 concentra- 
tion, but the installations needed to make bombs from 
nuclear fuel are comparatively small and require only a 
limited, highly trained personnel for their operation, At 
this stage clandestine activities would be most difficult to 
detect. The committee deliberately excludes questions of 
the political feasibility of the necessary safeguards. But 
its line of reasoning leads directly to the acceptance of 
the main findings of the Lilienthal-Acheson and: Baruch 
reports. The free exchange of scientific information and 
the close consultation of nuclear scientists may, as the 
committee suggests, aid in detecting possible clandestine 
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activities. But nothing short of an over-all international 
Authority with full controi over all atomic-energy de- 
velopment will provide adequate safeguards. It is to be 
hoped that the Soviet representative on the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, who gave his assent to the technical 
report, will join with the other commission members in 
recognizing its much wider implications. 
~ 

TODAY, WHEN A KING RETURNS FROM EXILE 
it’s news—and not too good news at that. It can hardly 
be said that George II's return to Greece brings to a 
martyred people the fulfilment of hopes raised by the 


often-repeated war aims of the Allies. For in his name 
the days of the Metaxas terror have been restored. 


Former fascist leaders and Nazi collaborators direct the 
monarchist gendarmerie and vigilantes in their war of 
extermination against all Greeks who persist in their 
belief in freedom. UNRRA supplies are withheld from 
the wives and children of peasants who have fled to the 
mountains. Anti-malaria planes are commandeered to 
hunt down political refugees, Liberal and left leaders are 
deported to concentration camps in Greek islands, their 
lives at the mercy of monarchist jailers. The harvest 
stands ungathered because the peasants have fled from 
the terror. All plans for economic rehabilitation are sus- 
pended. And on the northern frontiers of Thrace and 
the Epirus, guerrilla bands infiltrate from Bulgaria and 
Albania, to provide the rightists with the pretext that 
their actions are in defense of Greek soil. It is too much 
to expect that George II will emerge as a heroic liberal 
figure who would bind up the wounds of his nation and 
actively support the rebuilding of democracy. His past 
record contains no sign of political enlightenment. But at 
least those outside powers who engineered his return 
should insist that he call off his supporters from their 

} 
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savage depredations, that he restore civil liberties, and 


that he widen his government to permit an infusion of 
liberal elements. It is also fair to insist that, in keeping 
with Stalin's recent assurances, the pro-Soviet states to 
the north desist from their pressure on the frontier and 
give the Greek people a chance to begin their long, 
painful march back to freedom. 
»~ 

CHARLES DE GAULLE’S UNCOMPROMISING 
opposition to the new French draft constitution places 
squarely upon him the responsibility for dividing France 
into two bitterly antagonistic groups. His speech at 
Epinal last Sunday was an example of the iniquitous 
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policy of bloc-buildin which is undermining the 


- 
2 
chances of real peace between nations, applied on a 
‘ 
S « lo e — } — Se Pe y ee 
national scale. The man who symbolized “unity amor g 
leaarke a? an astl ment bad « meamal that 
Frenchmen” and who still protested at Epinal that he be- 


longs neither to the right nor the left, has become the 
undisputed leader of I 
the support of the M 
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the draft constitution but had a large hand in its prepa- 


“rench reaction. Having renounced 


R. P., which not only voted for 


ration, De Gaulle must turn henceforth for support to 


the Parti Républicain de la Liberté and to the Cagoulards 
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who have succeeded in entrenching themselves in the 
French army. Instead of fulfilling the roll he originally 
assigned himself—that of national conciliator ready to 
use his great moral influence to weld together opposing 
parties and factions—-he has chosea to become the chief 
of the very faction that today is rallying the former 
Vichy forces against the Resistance. The Nation, which 
firmly supported De Gaulle when the General was lead- 
ing France's fight for liberation, is sorry to see him in 
this new and tragic role. 
>. 

INSIDE INFORMATION FROM CHINA CASTS 
grave doubt on Nanking’s claims of great victories in 
its recent anti-Communist drive. Kuomintang losses in 
the past six weeks of fighting are estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 130,000, or 15 per cent of fhe combat 
effectives at Chiang’s disposal. This figure is accounted 
for by large-scale desertions and the surrender of several 
important units. Communist losses are not known, but 
they are believed to be much lighter because there have 
been few desertions and no instances in which whole 
units have gone over to the enemy, Chou En-lai, second- 
ranking Communist leader, is quoted as saying that the 
American arms captured will equip three Communist 
divisions. American correspondents have also reported 
noticing an increasing amount of Lend-Lease material 
in the hands of Yenan soldiers. Although the Kuomin- 
tang troops, aided by American arms and planes, have 
succeeded in taking a number of important cities, in- 
cluding the Communist base of Hwaiyin in North Ki- 
angsu, the Communists, through their greater mobilit) 
and the support * received from the peasants, have con- 
stantly harassed the flanks of the Kuomintang columns 
with a success not generally reported in the American 
press. The pattern is a familiar one in China. Anti- 
Communist liquidation campaigns were invariably “‘suc- 
cessful” during the early 1930's. If the recent campaigns 
have yielded no greater results than the above informa- 
tion suggests, the present moment would seem a prop'- 
tious one for renewed American pressure for all-round 
political and military settlement. 


+ 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN DESERVES THE SUPPORT 


of every American citizen in his firm stand against ¢! 

lifting of meat ceilings. That the meat shortage is caused 
by a strike of packers and cattle growers against OPA 
regulations is so obvious a fact that the public should 
have no difficulty in fixing the blame. But with Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike seeking to make political 
capital out of the shortage, a forthright statement by 
the President was necessary to allay misunderstandings. 
Moreover, the statement should help in alleviating the 
shortage. For in serving notice that there would be -no 
change in government policy, that the present ceilings 
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on meat would be rigorously enforced, the President 
must have reassured thousands of small growers who 
had been withholding their cattle because of the rumors 
meat would shortly be decotitrolled. The statement 


} es 

that i 

was well-timed. As Secretary Anderson has pointed out, 
October is the month when the cattle-raisers usually 
begin to market their grass-fed stock. While the bumper 


ra crop will make it possible for a larger number of 


c 
animals to be fattened for later sale, Department of 
Agriculture statistics indicated that only about 25 per cent 
of the cattle are normally held back for grain feeding. 
Last week’s figures show an increase of 50 per cent in 
the number of cattle slaughtered as compared with the 
srevious week. Thus, we should expect a distinct im- 
pt wement in the meat situation within a few weeks if 
the present effective measures against the black market 
in be maintained and strengthened. It is essential, how- 
ever, that all of us keep our heads and not allow either 
packer propaganda or the Republican search for an 
election issue to create a state of public hysteria that 


would force a change in Administration policy. 


Their Own Petards 


N THESE frantic and complex days when the vintage 
Joe wrath is being trampled out in the capitals of the 
world, when global conflicts and national politics de- 
mand more and more attention, the harried liberal has 
reason to be thankful that certain individuals and groups 
keep on fighting those less dramatic battles which tend to 
get lost in the cosmic shuffle, but which must nevertheless 
be won, and won the hard way. 

Such a deserving group is the Committee for the Na- 
tion’s Health, an organization headed by Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, which carries on the good fight for na- 
tional health insurance as embodied in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, S. 1606. 

Among the more intriguing products of Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s campaign is a recently published statement sub- 
mitted to the Senate Education and Labor Committee to 
refute the hysterical pamphleteering of the National 
Physicians’ Committee, an independent protégé of the 
American Medical Association, bound by the latter's 
policies. The fillip in this particular statement is in the 
method of refutation: the N. P. C. is confounded with 
a factual analysis of S. 1606 prepared by the Bureau of 
Legal Medicine and Legislation of the A. M. A. itself 
and published in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The A. M. A. is thus permitted to make a 
liar out of one of its own unofficial spokesmen, and the 
spectacle is thoroughly enjoyable. 

For example, the N. P. C. stated in one of its fulmina- 
tions: ‘The doctor would have little if any interest in the 
patient who is compelled to visit him... . Sick people 


must depend on a doctor that has been assioned by a 
4 ‘lied the 


A bene- 
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potttical bureaucrat.” Dr. 
italics and the Journal supplied the answer 
ficiary may select any practitioner appearing on a panel 
to treat him subject to the consent of the practitioner or 
the group of practitioners, as the case may be.” The 
N. P. C. tells the public: “The Surgeon General would 
be authorized to determine what hospitals or clinics 
may provide service for patients and under what con- 
ditions.” The A, M. A. analysis, on the other hand, ex- 
plains: ‘“The Surgeon General shall exercise no super- 
vision or control over a participating hospital unless it 
is owned or leased and operated by the United States.” 
There are many more confutations, just as startling, the 
sum total of which should illustrate the hopeless con- 
fusion of the cause which our medical pontiffs promote, 
men who descend to scare campaigns are usually hard- 
pressed for logic. No less than six public-opinion polls 
have sampled sentiment on national health insurance, 
and all found a majority of the people in favor, in pro- 
portions ranging from 59 to 85 per cent. Against such 
popular indorsement, and against such alest protago- 
nists as Dr. Frothingham and his cohorts, the A. M. A. 
should make sure that its spokesmen at least compare 
notes hereafter if it would succeed in its efforts to keep 
adequate medical care for all American citizens from 
ever becoming a reality. 





TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 


are introduced in this week's Nation 


Pre-Election U.S.A. 

Each week, from now until the November voting, 
The Nation will carry on-the-spot reports from the key 
districts where a slight shift of votes will spell the 
difference between a Democratic and a Republican 
victory. Robert Bendiner, Natron associate editor, leads 
off with three articles on the New England states and 
New York. 
Middle West and the Mid-Atlantic states. Ernest 
Kirschten will write from St. Louis, Pete Akers from 
Chicago, Dick Neuberger from Portland, and Carey 
McWilliams from Los Angeles. 


e will ma ke two further trips into the 
He v make two further trip a 


In One Ear: A NEW RADIO COLUMN 
The Nation's new radio page will be edited by 
Lou Frankel, one-time radio editor of Variety and of 
Billboard and now continuity director of Station 
WHCU, Cornell University. No one associated with 
radio is better qualified to write on the radio industry, 
on radio advertising, on radio programs, and to 
provide Natrom listeners with a critical guide to the 
airways. We predict this will become one of our most 


1 ] wf : 
taixed-Of COlumns. 
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Stalin’s Letter 
Ofalin s Lette} 
N FRAMING his answers to the questionaire sub- 
| haa by the British correspondent, Alexander Werth, 


Premier Stalin clearly took into account the internal as 
well as the externa! situation. His letter was immediately 
ut the Soviet Union and served to 


broadcast through¢ 
produce a perceptible relaxation of tension. The Russian 
people needed reassurance that war was not imminent. 
For months the Soviet propaganda machine had been 
telling them of capitalistic conspiracies to encircle Rus- 
sia, and the dismissal of Mr. Wallace had aroused fears 
that the Western warmongers had triumphed and were 
about to launch their attack. Stalin, in effect, reversed 
this propaganda line. He said that there was no “‘real 
danger of a new war,” that the atom bomb was not a 
decisive military weapon, and that the foreign war- 
mongers were a noisy but politically impotent minority. 

Outside the Soviet Union the letter also produced a 
drop in the temperature, while adding new material to 
the debate begun by the Wallace episode. It was, in fact, 
well designed to increase the doubts about official Amer- 
ican policy held by many middle-of-the-roaders whose 
thinking is not dictated by Moscow but who refuse to 
accept the theory of “irrepressible conflict” between East 
and West. In Britain, particularly, the Stalin letter seems 
likely to reinforce those who feel that Foreign Secretary 
Bevin has backed uncritically an American policy which 
has passed lightheartedly from firmness to provocation. It 
is not only the Labor left wing which voices such views. 
They have been expressed with equal emphasis by the 
liberal Economist and indorsed, albeit with diplomatic 
circumlocution, by the conservative leader, Anthony 
Eden. With Stalin's letter offering a hope that the ‘new 
spirit and mew approach” asked for by Eden are prac- 
ticable, the pressure on Bevin to adopt a more inde- 
pendent attitude is likely to be increased. 

Reactions of the State Department to the Stalin letter 
have been decidedly cool. On the one hand, there is a 
complacent tendency to regard it as a tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the Byrnes policies; on the other, there is a 
demand that fair words be followed by fair deeds in 
the shape of a less aggressive Soviet attitude in inter- 
national negotiations. Of this, admittedly, there has 
been no sign since Stalin spoke. The Russian delegation 
in Paris has pursued its objectives with undiminished 
truculence, and the Kremlin has dispatched a new note 
to Turkey on the Dardanelles question framed in 
ominously minatory terms. But an immediate softening 
of Russian policies was hardly to be expected; in the 
absenc« vt some positive response by the Western powers 
to Stalin's gesture, that might be interpreted as a sign 
of weakness. 

Before the real worth of that gesture can properly be 
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evaluated, some sign of reciprocity rather more arresting 
than Mr. Truman's expression of belief in permanent 
peace is surely called for. It ought to be possible for 
our statesmen, without loss of face, to discover whether 
Stalin is really prepared to discuss a way out of the 
impasse that has been reached in American-Soviet rela. 
tions. It may be, as Walter Lippmann has suggested, that 
the Soviet government is looking for “‘a breathing spell,’ 
and is willing to call a halt to expansion until it has 
restored Russia's war-wilted economy and provided it. 
self with the atomic bomb. Even so, we ought not to 
reject any opportunity for a truce, since we, just as much 
as Russia, need a breathing spell. Without it we cannot 
hope to rebuild the economic foundations of the Western 
world and provide it with a structure of social security 
—the only real fortification against the eventual advance 
of communism. 

In his letter Stalin twice declared that peaceful col- 
laboration and friendly competition between the Soviets 
and Western democracy was possible. It has hardly seemed 
so during the Paris conference, where the American 
policy of the open door has been squarely opposed by 
Russia. Moreover, the Soviets have consistently cold- 
shouldered the international institutions which this coun- 
try has sponsored as a means of freeing and expanding 
world trade. Does Stalin’s declaration of belief in the 
possibilities of peaceful collaboration indicate a chance 
in this line? It may be so and for very practical reasons. 
On another page in this issue Keith Hutchison presents 
facts which suggest that the food situation in Russia is 
critical. Recent reports by American correspondents in 
the Ukraine show that industrial reconstruction is pro- 
ceeding slowly because of lack of man-power. Workers 
must be recruited from the farms, but until more farm 
machinery is provided they cannot be spared. This year 
UNRRA is helping to fill the gap between production 
and consumption in western Russia, but when it ceases its 
activities the shortage of goods may become alarming 
Equally, UNRRA has been providing a life-belt for some 
of Russia's satellites in Eastern Europe. When it packs 
up, these countries will be on their own except to the 
extent that the Soviet Union can render aid out of its 
own attenuated resources. The logical conclusion of the 
policies which the Soviets have been pursuing up to now 
is economic isolation. That seems likely to mean 4 
period of intense hardship both for the Russians and the 
inhabitants of the Russian sphere of influence, and per- 
haps inability to fulfill her Five-Year Plan. 

That is the reason why, in return for economic assist 
ance, Stalin may be ready to modify present Russian hos- 
tility to the American international economic program. 
Hard-boiled Russophobes may argue that we should re- 
fuse any deal and let the Russians stew in their own 
juice. Experience after the last war should be sufficient 
to warn us against the danger of an isolated Russi.. 
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In any case we should remember that if the Russians 
need our help, we need theirs. We are, perhaps, in a 
position to slow up reconstruction in Eastern Europe, but 
they have the power to check recovery in Western Europe 
and particularly to prevent the reintegration of Germany 
into the European economy. The possibilities of a deal 
re obvious, and if Stalin is ready to trade, let us not 
lightly reject the opportunity. 


Liberalism at Los Angeles 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


NDER any circumstances the recent conference at 
ia Angeles conducted by The Nation Associates 
would have aroused immense interest, for the question 
under discussion— The Challenge of the Post-War 
World to the Liberal Movement—is an urgent one and 
a distinguished group of men and women contributed 
to the program. But events added an almost poignant 
intensity to the meeting. If the committee in charge had 
employed Hollywood's best publicity experts to give the 
conference a build-up they could never have thought of 
a stunt to compete with the Wallace incident. 

Henry Wallace dominated the sessions, symbolizing in 
both his position and his fate the issue between the 
progressive forces in his country and those which are 
creating a right-wing coalition masquerading under the 
label of bi-partisanship. Although he had been belatedly 
adopted by the extreme left, it was the non-Communist 
groups who saw in the whole incident a dramatization of 
their basic dilemma—the dilemma of a progressive mass 
disunited and cut off by changing political currents from 
the organizational base from which, during the Roosevelt 
era, it had exercised effective power. 

The conference also gained significance from the fact 
that it was a regional enterprise, though geared to na- 
tional and world events. Organized by Lillie Shultz, 
director of The Nation Associates, it was carried through 
in close and continuous consultation with a number of 
West Coast progressive leaders. Chief among them was 
our staff contributor, Carey McWilliams, whose knowl- 
edge of the region—political, social, even geographical 
—is unequaled. It was Mr. McWilliams who edited the 
special conference edition of The Nation, described on 
the inside front cover this week, and who helped prepare 
the program of the five sessions. As a consequence the 
discussions were intimately related to the chief problems 
of the Pacific Coast, both economic and political. Speak- 
ers were mostly drawn from the area, with a few im- 
ported from the East to emphasize national and inter- 
national aspects of the program. Most of the important 
independent civic and political groups cooperated and 
sent delegations. The sessions were crowded—several to 
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overflowing; I have never attended a serious mecting 
where attention was keener or where everyone present 
participated more actively and intelligently. 

Although domestic issues aroused plenty of interest, 
especially those beating on the political campaign, the 
international crisis in all its aspects stirred the con- 
ference most profoundly. At the session on world 
affairs Mr. del Vayo's talk on Spain and Greece got the 
warmest response, and not anly because it was eloquent 
and moving. In that gathering, the fate of the two na- 
tions, expressing se dramatically and painfully the fail- 
ure of the democracies’ foreign policy, was taken as a 
symbol of the fight that must be won in our own country 
if the hold of the Old Guard is to be broken. Similarly, 
at the dinner, Bartley Crum’s urgent plea for a new 
approach to world problems—not only to Russia—won 
the greatest applause, while his dramatic proposal that 
a third party be created to crystallize liberal sentiment 
had a mixed reception. Without question, West Coast 
progressives have made the Administration's record in 
foreign affairs the test of its claim to liberal support in 
evcry field. 

California is a state where political interest is lively, 
discussion free, lines loosely drawn, personalities im- 
portant. People like to say: “In California, politics are 
fluid.” No words could express the situation better 
Until recently the left groupings, from Communists and 
their sympathizers to the liberal elements in the old 
parties, have supported a loose coalition or at least main- 
tained a truce. The factional fight has been less bitter, 
open breaks less sharp and fina], than in the East. Lately, 
however, for a variety of reasons even the appearance 
of a popular front has been harder to keep up. The state 
political fight in particular—described by Carey McWil- 
liams in The Nation for June 22—<rystallized existing 
animosities and created a demand for new alignments 
that would more exactly express the honest differences 
among progressive groups. An extremely interesting 
paper read at the conference by Harry Girvetz of the 
University of Santa Barbara, representing what might 
be termed the “right liberal” position, called for a new 
political organization which would explicitly disavow 
communism and the Communist Party but at the same 
time refuse to become involved in anti-Communist 
polemics or “make the mistake of identifying commu- 
nism with fascism,”’ and which would set about putting 
into effect a program based upon clearly formulated 
liberal principles. That such an organization will come 
into being is questionable, since many independent pro- 
gressives prefer to minimize the issue of communism as 
far as possible, concentrating on positive, though inde- 
pendent, action and avoiding open factional conflict. 

But whatever their opinion about political organiza- 
tion on the left, progressives in California, like progres- 
sives everywhere, realize that a vacuum exists today in 
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the political life of America. The place occupied in 
Roosevelt's day by the New Deal and the elements that 
backed it, nationally and locally, is empty. No political 
force now operating has been able to prevent a rapid 
shift of power within the Democratic Party to its more 
reactionary elements. That is why the stand taken by 
Henry Wallace aroused such anxious hope in all progres- 


sive groups, and why, in California, the coincidence 
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of Wallace's dismissal converted the conference of The 
Natton Associates into a political convention of the 


independent progressive forces of the Coast. 


{Next week The Nation will discuss editorially the 
political significance of the plans and program formu- 
lated by the conference of progressives held last Saturday 


and Sunday at Chica go. |} 
é ° 


In the Light of Bikini 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


> 


Washington, September 28 

N Monday afternoon an elderly Negro messenger 

trundled a car through a narrow hall in the Com- 

merce Department. It was piled high with paper 

cartons crammed with Henry Wallace's personal files. 
After thirteen years in the Cabinet, this was the exit. 

In his handsome wood-paneled ofhce Wallace was 
saying goodby to old friends. His was the only cheer- 
ful face in the smoke-filled room. One reason for his 
good humor was the mail stacked on desks, chairs, and 
tables in the outer office. It came from every section of 
the nation. The phrases were emotional. It was the kind 
of mail Franklin Roosevelt used to get. 

President Truman's part in the Wallace controversy 
brought a curious reaction at his news conference this 
afternoon. He was reading a prepared statement on the 
meat situation and wandered off the written script for 
emphasis. He said earnestly, and without realizing the 
connotation, that he knew what he was talking about— 
this time. A roar of laughter swept the room. 

Henry Wallace had been a private citizen only a few 
days when the military began to speak its mind on war 
and peace. Vice-Admiral Denfeld, who is being groomed 
for chief of naval operations, told an audience at William 
and Mary College that the United States must be ready 
to defend itself “at the drop of a hat.” 

Tuesday afternoon a sleek naval transport lay beside 
a pier in the Washington Navy Yard. It was the U. S. S. 
Burleson, home from the Pacific after being headquarters 
ship at the Bikini atomic-bomb tests. When the reporters 
were all assembled, Vice-Admiral Blandy, deputy chief 
of naval operations for special weapons, strode into the 
wardroom. He got down to business right away, speaking 
in a ctisp professional voice: ‘These tests are one form 
of being prepared for war. The best way to avert war 
is to be prepared for it. Our slipshod methods in the 
past have resulted in great loss of life. We have a chance 
to prevent the next war—I do not refer to any specific 
war—by preparing for it.” 


This philosophy off his chest, Admiral Blandy turned 
the press conference over to the medical officers. They 
had news of what might happen to the world in 
atomic war. It was all very scientific and sterile—an 
account of the effect of atomic radiation on anima!s used 
in the Bikini tests. From a five-page mimeographed state- 
ment we learned: 


Deaths may be expected up to and even months after 
the animals are exposed to radiation sickness. Animals 
affected by severe radiation become apathetic, lose appe- 
tite, appear weak, and are prone to develop secondary 
infections causing deaths. Those with the heaviest doses 
die within a few days. Those with lighter doses show no 
immediate ill effects. They develop mild but more 
prolonged symptoms which may result in death. 

Radiation sickness is painless in its effects on animals. 
Since the animal has no knowledge it has the disease, 
there is none of the mental anguish that assails a human 
being. The animal merely languishes or dies a painless 
death. Suffering among the animals was negligible. 


Vice-Admiral McIntire, chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, was asked by an uneasy reporter 
if the tests had revealed any way of preventing dam- 
age to man. He replied vaguely, “There is no question 
we saved the lives of some animals. This is a continuing 
thing.” 

Some of his subordinates, men who had worked oa 
the tests, were not so reassuring. A reporter said, “I reod 
the other day that an Oak Ridge scientist died from 
atomic radiation. Have you had any successful treatment 
for human beings?’”’ The answer was, “We hope we wi! 
learn methods to save those exposed to moderate amount 
of radiation. I do not believe it will ever be possible ¢ 
cure those with heavy doses.” 

The man answering most of the questions, Captain 
Shields Warren, a reserve officer, was asked what he 
meant by a “moderate” dose of radiation. He replied 
thoughtfully, “That depends upon the animal. Insects 
can stand up to 100,000 R units. If man gets from 300 
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to 500 R units, that is sufficient to kill. Guinea pigs are 
slightly more susceptible than man. The rat is more re- 
sistant. A moderate dose would be less than 300 R units.” 

Besides the loss of white blood cells, radiation, Cap- 
tain Warren explained, caused sterility. “The sex cells 
of the body are more sensitive to radiation. It is possible 
for animals or man not to be killed but to have the sex 
cells destroyed. In some animals used in the test there 
is evidence of atrophy of the testes.’” In his professional 
manner he added, ‘““The mice were not harmed.” 

In the second Bikini test all the pigs, which have about 
the same susceptibility as man, were killed. A reporter 
mused, “I assume, then, all the men on a ship so exposed 
would have been killed.’” Captain Warren said his guess 
was they would have died unless evacuated immediately. 
Admiral Blandy was not enjoying this line of talk. He 
interrupted to say positively, “The fact that all pigs were 
killed does not mean all men would have been, too.” 
That ended that. 

Were there any changes in the habits of the animals? 
Yes, Captain Warren said, they were restless, irritable, 
and aggressive for two or three wecks. If they recovered, 
they got over it. 

Was there any means of protecting an individual on 

pboard from atomic radiation? The captain said that 

armor that might be devised would be useless, be- 
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cause it would keep the individual motionless. Admiral 
Blandy explained, ‘The men have duties to perform and 
they can’t be tied down.” 

The Admiral ‘vas asked whether the results of the 
tests would be made available internationally. He an- 
swered in firm tones, ““No, they remain secret United 
States property.” He could not even reveal the position 
of the animals on the target ships. He had a strict 
security directive from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The questions moved on—was there anything to the 
idea that electronics might be useful in atomic warfare? 
Admiral Blandy replied, “This has not been pursued. 
It is just conjecture. I don't believe it’s feasible.” 

Were any structural changes on ships being contem- 
plated as safety measures? The Admiral said drily, 
“Principally, removal of the patient before exposure. The 
best protection is not to be there when the bomb goes 
off.” 

His last statement was offered crisply, “We are bring- 
ing some of the ships back to the naval yard to acquaint 
personnel with the hazards in a possible war.” 

After the conference the correspondents clambercd 
down the wooden steps built alongside the ship on the 
pier and walked off through the Navy Yard in a heavy 
rain. It was a relief to get away from the world of atomic 


war, 


Will German y Go Communist? 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Berlin, September 20 
ERMAN political life is still developing in an un- 
real world because the crucial issues—relations 
between Russia and the West, the forcing of 
millions of persons expelled from Eastern Europe on an 
already overcrowded population, and the paralysis of 
German economy—cannot be discussed, all criticism of 
military government or any Allied power being prohib- 
ited. It is on these issues, however, that the people are 
dividing into political parties, and on their resolution that 
the political future of Germany depends. 
In the states of the American zone the old Socialist 
Party, the S. P. D., has a voting strength of from 28 to 
43 per cent. The Communists have a uniform strength of 





REINHOLD NIEBUHR, a staff contributor of The 
Nation, is professor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary. After attending the World 
Council of Protestant Churches in England last sum- 
mer, be went to Germany to obtain a first-hand im- 
pression of the political situation there. 














about 10 per cent. Russiag-supported efforts to combine 
the Socialists and Communists have been resisted in 
western Germany but have been successful in the Russian 
zone, where the Socialist Unity Party is now the official 
instrument. Every kind of pressure was exerted to guar- 
antee its victory in the recent elections. The Russians even 
prohibited people from voting for the Opposition parties 
in places where these parties did not have complete slates 
of local candidates. This made the Opposition impotent 
everywhere but in the larger cities, and the 40 per cent 
vote against the Unity Party appears therefore the more 
surprising. The Russians may be expected gradually to 
reduce the vote of the opposition and to increase that of 
the official party by their customary methods. 

The victories of the Unity Party in Russian-controlled 
areas cannot, however, hide the fact that the Russians 
suffered a major defeat in the west, where the Socialists 
resolutely refused to be swallowed up. This defeat has 
exerted great influence on both Russian and Anglo- 
American policy. The Russians are no longer pressing 
for the unification of Germany, for their hope of con- 


trolling it ideologically has waned. On the other hand, 
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our interest in unification has been increased, as was re- 
vealed in Secretary Byrnes’s speech, because we now 
know that Germany will not go Communist if we give it 
half a chance. The vigor with which Germans right down 
to the Socialist left wing have rejected communism must 
be seen to be believed. The best proof of it is that the 
heavy burden of occupation troops is gladly borne so 
Jong as it guarantees that Russia will not occupy the 
whole country. Secretary Byrnes’s assurance that we 
would stay in Germany as long as any other nation did 
was the climax of his speech for the Germans. 

The new political development in Germany is that all 
non-Socialist and non-Communist elements in the na- 
tion have been brought together in a kind of catch-all 
party, similar to the French M. R. P., called the Christian 
Democratic Union. The core of the new party is the old 
Catholic Center and Bavarian People’s Party, but the 
Protestants have joined it in force. Its formation is evi- 
dence of the revival of Christian influence in the nation, 
due to the part played by the churches in the fight against 
Nazism, but it also shows that the question of religious 
instruction in the schools was given a disproportionate 
emphasis in the election propaganda because the real 
issues were taboo. The Christian Union has no clear 
economic-political line, representing as it does every- 
thing from extreme Bavarian clericalism to left-wing 
Christian socialism. Some of this Christian socialism is 
more realistic than the kind of socialism that indulges 
in utopian illusions and promises a ‘‘classless society and 
eternal peace’’"—concepts which have no conceivable rele- 
vance to the bitter realities of the moment. Certain ele- 
ments in the Socialist Party desire to cease the age-old 
cultural-religious struggle and make common cause with 
the social-minded Christian groups. Others insist that 
the Christian Democratic Union must be regarded as a 
reactionary wolf in sheep's clothing. 

The former group has just had a significant victory in 
Bavaria, where a proposal for a provision in the new 
Bavarian constitution creating a Presidency in Bavaria 
was voted down, The measure was a facade for reaction- 
ary monarchist and separatist tendencies and was de- 
feated by a combination of left-wing Christian votes and 
left-wing Socialist votes. The Socialist leadership voted 
for the proposal, thus proving that the Socialist like the 
Christian Party has not yet reached a stable political 
orientation. It is more than likely that a party will emerge 
in Germany which will be pragmatically rather than 
dogmatically Socialist, which will seek to embody historic 
Christian rather than pure Marxist cultural forms and 
to deal with the problems of freedom and planning 
after the manner of the British Labor Party. 

While all parties in western Germany except the 
Communists are vigorously anti-Russian, it must not 
be assumed that the Communists have lost Germany 
irretrievably. Russian terror has cured the Germans of 
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communism, but our stupidity may cure them of attach. 
ment to democracy. Democracy can flourish only wher 
there is at least some economic health; yet we are per: 
mitting western Germany to languish in a fantast: 
“cigarette economy,” an economy of scarcity in which 
no consumer goods are available and everyone but the 
farmer is hungry. 

The industrial production of Germany is so low that 
the thirty-odd million dollars’ worth of export goods 
which the country has amassed in a year would not pa, 
for its food deficit for three months, even on the presen: 
scale of hunger consumption. The cost of occupation eats 
up whatever surplus might be accumulated. The Russian; 
have geared the economy of eastern Germany into their 
own. Their great poverty in consumer goods prevents 
them, however, from raising living standards in their 
zone. Otherwise they could make our position com- 
pletely untenable. The British and American zones have 
better food standards than the other two because the 
British and American armies do not live off the land 
The slight advantage that our zone enjoys is due to 
the greater scarcity of food in the British zone and the 
shortages in Britain itself. The general economic paralysi; 
is worse in the British zone than in ours, but the people 
are hungry everywhere, and diseases of malnutrition ar: 
on the increase. 

To the misery of hunger is added the misery of over- 
crowding. Two and one-quarter persons to a room is the 
average in Germany. And the overcrowding is constantly 
being heightened by our policy of forcing the people to 
receive about 100,000 Germans a month from Czecho- 
slovakia, Silesia, and Hungary. When the process 
completed, a population of seventeen million Germans in 
our zone will have absorbed an additional two and one- 
quarter million expelled Germans. 

As if to increase the discomfort, we are evicting more 
and more Germans from their homes to make room for 
the families of British and American troops. The British 
have just evicted 16,000 Germans in Hamburg alone 
Usually four or five German families have to be evicte1 
to make room for one American or British officer's fam- 
ily, who seem to have acquired standards of luxury nes 
indulged in or dreamed of before. The contrasts ar: 
fantastic and have a bad influence on German moral: 
Moreover, the wealth and power on one side, the pov: 
erty and weakness on the other are largely responsible 
for the sexual immorality of an army of occupation 
What can be expected when a package of cigarettes 
worth seven cents to the donor is worth a month’s wag:s 
to the recipient? 

Our own occupation authorities cap all other inj 
tices with a policy of strict segregation of the conquere 
Even the most renowned pianist, asked to perform fo 
an officers’ dinner, must eat in the kitchen. The wor 
of the British officials treat the Germans as colonials, 
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the better ones dine with them on terms of equality. We 
" , good-natured or ill-natured boorishness which is 


nave 


not as bad as the worst British practice or as good as the 


n 
best. On the cultural level the French have undoubtedly 
achieved the best policy. In the universities in their zone 
there is 2 genuine personal and cultural interchange un- 
known in the other zones. 

But these conditions, appalling as they are to the ob- 
server, are insignificant in comparison with the broader 


problem. If the general economic paralysis of Germany 


continues, no real social or spiritual health can develop. 
Secretary Byrnes assured the Germans that we wanted to 
change this situation. He implied that the political and 

nomic unification of Germany would bring about a 
revival of German economic activity. Unfortunately 
there is not the slightest hope that the Russians will agree 
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to such unification. They would want the unification of 
Germany only if they cou!d dominate the nation ideo- 
logically, and that is precisely what they would not be 
able to do if trade and industry were revived. They will 
therefore hang on to their part of Germany and try to 
increase economic misery in our part by holding us to 
the letter of the Potsdam agreement. 

Sooner or later we shall have to decide how to restore 
a measure of economic health to western Germany and 
Europe without waiting on Russia. We have learned the 
necessity of strategically resisting Russian penetration 
into Western Europe. But unless we support our political 
policy with an adequate economic policy, Soviet ideology 
will cross our strategic barrier. If anyone thinks that 
peace can be secured by such a development he has 
read the history of the past decades in vain. 


Pre-Election U.S.A. 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


I. Along the Connecticut Valley 
Hart fo rd, Connecticut 
HE political spotlight of the nation passed over 
this lively and overcrowded capital on Septem- 
ber 17, hovered for an hour above Bushnell Memo- 
rial Hall, where the Democrats were picking an election 
slate—and moved on to more promising fields. Had the 
Democrats nominated Chester Bowles for governor, as 
everyone including Mr. Bowles fully expected, the spot- 
light would have remained over the Connecticut Valley 
for the next six weeks. In the first place, the election 
would have been a clear-cut plebiscite on the OPA in 
particular and the New Deal philosophy in general; and, 
second, it would have given the politicians a gauge for 
measuring the polling appeal of a man with Presidential 
possibilities—and Presidential aspirations. 

Instead, the delegates gathered at Hartford chose as 
their standard-bearer Lieutenant Governor Wilbert Snow, 
a picturesque and pleasant poet from the backwoods of 
Maine—by way of Wesleyan University—and declined 
to set Mr. Bowles on the path to the White House. It 
should not be imagined, despite editorials in the New 
York Sun and Herald Tribune, that the decision rested 
on a fear that the personification of OPA would be too 
heavy a burden for their ticket to bear. On the contrary, 
Bowles lost the nomination because he was too likely to 
win the election. A confidential Roper poll on all can- 
didates, taken on request of Democratic leaders in 
August, showed Bowles a favorite by something more 
than six to one, But party bosses do not always play to 
win, and this was one of the occasions when defeat was 


figured to be more profitable than victory. To lose the 
election would be to forgo control of State House patron- 
age for the time being; but to win with a man as inde- 
pendent as Bowles might mean to lose it permanently. 

It is not accurate to say that Senator Brien McMahon, 
who runs Connecticut's Democratic machine, actually 
knifed Bowles at the convention; he merely stood by and 
as an interested spectator watched that operation per- 
formed by others—specifically by the small-town dele- 
gates and such lesser bosses as Francis Smith of Hartford, 
a millionaire lumber dealer on whom price controls have 
always had a toxic effect. Hostile from the start to 
Bowles’s candidacy, McMahon had at first tried to scare 
him off, and reluctantly indorsed him only when the 
results of the poll gave him no alternative. But by that 
time, as he frankly admitted, he had so far encouraged 
Snow that the most he could do was to announce his 
own intention to vote for Bowles and leave the rest to 
the chances of the convention. 

Even so Bowles could have, and should have, won. 
Privately, he attributes his defeat to three failures on his 
own part: first, in an honest anxiety to dissociate him- 
self from the techniques of the ‘‘Huckster profession, 
from which he is a fugitive, he resorted to none of those 
high-pressure maneuvers which win delegates and in- 
fluence newspaper publishers; second, he spurned deals, 


zero hour, whereby he might 


< 


have bought batches of delegates at the ceiling price of 


freely offered down to the 
one commiussionership per batch; and, third. he had no 
manager. Ot these self-imposed political handicaps, he 
says, he regrets only the last. His promptness in moving 


the convention to make the vote for Snow unanimous 
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and his agreement to campaign vigorously for the ticket 
made a favorable impression on party leaders, and it is a 


national politics has seen the last of him. 

If Bowles emerged from the convention with his 
political hide intact, the same cannot be said of his party. 
Connecticut is a state with a large independent vote, 
particularly in the 
trade unions and in 
intellectual cir- 
cles (next to insur- 
ance the academic nur- 
ture of the intellect 
is Connecticut's out- 
standing industry). 
This independent vote 
is vital to Democratic / 
victory, but it is a lazy 
vote, one that requires 
enthusiastic conviction 
and even then consid- 
erable prodding. In 
the past decade Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had no trouble arousing that en- 
thusiasm, and P, A. C. and its predecessors could be 
counted on for the prodding. Without Roosevelt it was 
believed that Bowles would provide the name and the 
political drawing power required to get out the mar- 
ginal vote. Now that he is eliminated, the party's hopes 
of carrying the state are plainly at a low ebb. A few 
aumerical facts will show the reason. 

Connecticut has six Congressmen, including one 
Representative at Large. In 1944 the state elected two 
Republicans to Congress and four Democrats, includ- 
ing the Representative at Large, whose fate depends 
almost entirely on the fate of the ticket as a whole. Of the 
three Democratic victories in the Congressional districts, 
one was by a 54 per cent vote, one by 51.4 per cent, and 
one by a scant 51 per cent. 

That was with Roosevelt at the head of the ticket. 
These same Democratic candidates now face an election 
on a slate headed by two respectable but uninspiring 
gentlemen, and they must seck to retain their exceed- 
ingly narrow margins among the very groups most out- 
raged by the convention's treatment of Bowles. 

There is no doubt that labor, in the industrial towns, 
is in a sullen mood over the recent turn of events. It 
wanted Bowles, and it wanted a chance to demonstrate 
its support of price control. It has nothing against Snow, 
but his appeal has been directed futilely to the rural vote, 
which is almost hopelessly Republican here, as virtually 
everywhere in the North. The opinion is general that 
Snow is liberal and honest—but politically inept and a 
poor campaigner. He is fond of talking whimsically of 
his experiences in chasing reindeer in Alaska, and even 





Senator McMahon 
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in a state that dotes on professor-politicians his academic 
aura will give him no advantage, since he will have to 
share such honors with his opponent. The Republican 
candidate, Dr. James L. McConaughy, is a cold and thor. 
oughly reactionary don who for years administered th. 
affairs of Wesleyan University, which happens also to be 
the institution served by Mr. Snow. 

Snow is politically unsophisticated, and while this j 
not altogether to be condemned, his celebrated tactless. 
ness may prove a considerable handicap. Typical of the 
tales about him is the story of how he harangued ; 
Polish Catholic group near Hartford recently for being 
resentful toward the Soviets. Shocked, the local bishop 
walked out of the room, and the audience gasped. I 
consequence the Poles of Hartford County are not ex 
pected to be of much help to the Demecratic ticke+ 
Snow's directness is refreshing, however, and he would 
probably make a better governor than a candidate— 
certainly a better governor than McConaughy, who ac- 
cepted the nomination with the solemn declaration that 
the big issue of the day was communism and that “‘the 
two greatest fighters against American communism are 
the church and the Republican Party.” 


The Democratic nominee for the Senate is hardly more 
likely to stir up the enthusiasm of the vital marginal! 
group than is Snow. Logically Joe Tone should be sure 
of the trade-union vote. Formerly state labor commis- 
sioner, he has long been part of or close to the labor 
movement, but because of an unhappy episode in the dim 
past (he denies it even happened) he has incurred the 
animosity of the A. F. of L. around New Haven, and of 
the Railway Brotherhoods as well. Moreover, he is up 
against Governor Baldwin, a vote-getter good enough to 
win in 1944 despite the Roosevelt landslide. Baldwin 
is counting on some portion of the labor vote, since 
nearly a third of it in the state is normally Republican 
As a bid for this support he successfully opposed the 
aspirations of Representative Joseph E. Talbot, Clare 
Luce’s candidate for governor and a man whose record 
in Congress is all black. But Baldwin has made enemie; 
within his own party, and the fact that he was drawing 
$10,000 a year from the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company while governor will be used against 
him—even though this dubious practice has the sanction 
of the law in Connecticut. 

In the circumstances the Democratic Congression:! 
nominees appreciate fully the uphill fight that confronts 
them. When I talked with Herman Kopplemann in the 
First District (Hartford), he was so skeptical of victor 
that he could not make up his mind to run, though I am 
told that he regularly puts off this decision until the 
zero hour. Kopplemann is elected when the vote is high, 
as it was in 1932, '34, 36, 40, and '44 (note that only 
one of them was a midterm election); he is defeated 
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when the vote is low, as in "38 and '42. He is afraid of 
the apathy apparent in Democratic ranks this year and 


Lille 


Lins wistfully that ‘ es eae consider it a duty 


COlI)'4 


to vote, while Democrats regard it aS a favor to the 


candidate.” 
Even more in jeopardy than Kopplemann’s seat is that 


of James P. Geelan, running in the Third District, which 
centers in New Haven, Like Kopplemann, Geclan has an 
excellent voting record, but he is a colorless candidate 


and needs a strong ticket to pull him through. 
Strangely enough, the only Democratic Representative 


a good chance of victory is Mrs. Chase Going 


given 
W odhouse, who won out in the rock-ribbed Republican 
cond District in 1944 by less than 2 per cent. A pro- 
or of economics, Mrs. Woodhouse, gray-haired and 
a likely casualty. But every 
litician, mewspaperman, and observer I talked to vol- 


unteered the opinion that she was as shrewd and able as 


motherly, might be thought a 


nyone in Connecticut politics and an excellent cam- 
paigner. By any liberal standard, her voting record has 
been unexceptionable, but she knows that public policy is 
only one aspect of a Representative’s work. Rightly or 
wrongly, service to constituents is at least as important, 
pers in this field she can give lessons to many an old- 
timer. With the aid of her daughter and two or three 
assistants, Mrs. Woodhouse has carefully checked every 
request for help, and where aid was feasible and justi- 


Reflections 


BY G. E. 


Trieste, September 18 

. . : . 
HE immediate reaction of anyone emerging for 
titioned, 
Austria into the material com- 
The 
shop windows are full of good things—at high prices— 


a time from the gray monotony of pa 
grim, and hungry 


forts of Trieste is that of a schoolboy on holiday. 


purchasable without ration cards; the restaurants are as 
good as were pre-war restaurants in a town of this size 
anywhere. Coming from a country without one open 
restaurant or a shop selling 
could conceivably 


anything which anybody 
make use of, one deliberately shuts 
one’s eyes to realities and relaxes for twenty-four hours. 

Few people capable of rational thought could stay in 
For here in 
narrow territory of Venezia Giulia one is presented 
a concentrated sample of the bitter fruits of our 


Trieste much longer without discomfort. 
this 


with 





G. E. R. GEDYE is the Vienna corre Sponde nt of the 
London Daily Herald and of the Overseas Press of 
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fied she has gone to work on the appropriate government 
and 


her constituents are kept posted on her activities by 


agency. Mail is answered within twenty-four hours, 


regular radio reports. So effective has this policy been 


that many a Republican neighbor is pledged to vote for 


her, not on the basis of her support of OPA or full em- 
ployment, but because she brought the wounded Smith 


boy back to a base hospital in the States or because she 
got a pressing claim settled for Mr. McGillicuddy. 
Much may happen between now and November that 
will change the Connecticut picture, Baldwin and McCon- 
aughy are vulnerable nominees if the labor-liberal forces 
choose to wade into their records. But these groups, 
which constitute the vital independent vote, will have 
to overcome their resentment concerning Bowles, their 
divisions over the Wallace affair, and the general lassi- 
That is a lot 
but unless it is done I would hazard the 


tude of a mid-term election. to overcome, 
guess thal 
the present four-to-two ratio, favoring the Democrats, 
in the state's Congressional delegation will become 
four-to-two 
of the Republicans. In other words, the G. O. P., 


ing twenty-five seats to win control of the next Congress, 


(and perhaps even five-to-one) in favor 


seek- 


will pick up two or three of them—possibly four—in the 
single state of Connecticut. 

_— Bendiner’s second article, appearing next week, 
ll discuss the situation in Ma: achusetis.)} 


will di preelection 


in Irieste 


R. GEDYE 


victory over fascism. Nowhere is the naked reality of 


power politics more shamelessly revealed; nowhere does 


peopiigaside more openly distort day-to-day developments 
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A. M. G. is bound to favor some form of Latin solution— 
or at least to prevent a solution which would give the East 
a strangichold on Central Europe. : 

The issue of East versus West has long swamped 
the racal divisions. I have seen dozens of large-scale 
pro-Tito demonstrations where the Italian Communist 
shouts of “Vogliamo Tito!’ completely drowaed the 
Slovene Communist cries of ‘Zhivel Tito!’ Many local 
Slovenes, on the other hand, as well as refugees from 
Tito’s Yugoslavia—among them, of course, reaction- 
aries, but also many who are simply non-Communists— 
are working eagerly for any solution other than the in- 
corporation of Trieste in Communist Yugoslavia. In the 
mountainous, unfertile region which makes up Venezia 
Giulia, the population is almost entirely Slovene. Hence 
the colored maps supplied by the Tito propagandists are 
based on space—and are able to prove conclusively that 
nearly the whole area of Venezia Giulia is Slovene. But 
this hinterland is very sparsely populated; the crowded 
towns and ports are almost all Italian. Hence the maps 
supplied by Colonel Fonda and his pro-Italy propagan- 
dists of the anti-fascist Italian resistance movement are 
based on population—and show great blobs of Italian 
color. Neither suggests the existence of a quiet, non- 
political “man in the street’’ who, irrespective of race, 
remembers only that life for him, or for his father, 
was more peaceful, and money made more easily, when 
Trieste fulfilled its natural function as the port serving 
the central and southeastern areas of the extinct Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. These are the people who stand— 
but not very vociferously—behind the “Free State of 
Venezia Giulia.” 

There can be no question that the Slovenes, flushed 
with victory and revolutionary fervor, are the more 
aggressive. The Italians are for the most part depressed 
by defeat and anxious about the future, though of late 
they also have turned to violent methods, One cannot 
forget that it was Tito who announced on March 26 
last that he would “resist with full energy’’ any un- 
favorable findings of the Boundary Commission, or 
overlook the continuous Slovene incitements against the 
A. M. G. and the recent shooting down of American 
planes which had inadvertently crossed the boundary 
line. I was at the American frontier post just outside 
Gorizia a fortnight ago when the commander of the 
Yugoslav air-force unit which had shot down these 
planes arrived to hand over the victims’ remains to Gen- 
eral Moore, commanding American troops in Venezia 
Giulia, Accompanying the remains was Ambassador Pat- 
terson from Belgrade. While the ceremony of handing 
over took place, a member of Mr. Patterson’s party told 
me that they had been five hours on the way from 
Ljubljana—a journey taking normally little over one 
hour—because the Yugoslavs had insisted on going 
round by side roads so that their military preparations 
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would not be seen. What, asked the Americans, are ths 
military preparations which Tito is making on Venezi, 
Giulia’s frontiers, and why are they so secret as to neces. 
sitate shooting down American planes? 

The local press is useless as a guide to realities. Ac. 
cording to the Communist and pro-Tito press, everyone 
whether Italian or Slovene by race, who does not he. 
lieve that this territory should be handed over to Tit) 
or will not sign on the dotted line to this effect is ; 
“fascist.” The pro-Italian press is less stultifying to read 
but in its columns no Communist can be anything but ; 
traitor. For the Titoists, A. M. G. is, of course, a neo. 

fascist administration; curiously enough they do not se 
anything incongruous in the fact that a neo-fascist aJ- 
ministration allows them to make this acausation. 

The Communist charge that A. M. G. is. pro-fas 
is worth serious examination, if only because it can | 
found repeated in the “party line” wherever Britain or 
America plays a role in the administration of occupied 
territory. At first sight it is just silly. In Zone A of 
Venezia Giulia the pro-Tito Communist Party—it en- 
titles itself the Italo-Slovene Anti-Fascist Front—has 1 
gigantic party apparatus, functioning quite openly, ani 
an extremely violent press. At the moment the “war 
nerves’ takes the form of constant street demonstration; 
demanding the cancelation of warrants for the arrest of 
the leaders of the recent illegal—because purely polit- 
ical—general strike, who are now sitting comfortably in 
the Tito-governed Zone B. Nevertheless, A. M. G.'s 
scales ate weighted against the “Yugo-Communists 
Two months ago the Communists violently broke up the 
“all-Italy” bicycle race when it reached Trieste, and fired 
on the police. That same night Italian mobs in revenge 
wrecked sixteen Yugo-Communist centers. The impar- 
tial, British-trained V. G. police, largely Italian, looked 
on—so the approachable and very reasonable new Com- 
munist leader in Trieste, Babitch, told me, When [ 
tackled A. M. G. about it, they admitted that the V. G 
police had shown a deplorable “lack of courage.’’ 

What is the situation in Zone B, the part of the for- 
merly Italian territory of Venezia Giulia occupied solcly 
by Tito’s troops? There Tito’s Communists enjoy a tota.i- 
tarian monoply of political agitation. I imagine not even 
I] Lavoratore, the leading Trieste Communist paper 
would maintain that any Italian, let alone a Slovene, : 
this area could allow it to be known that he opposed 
corporation in Yugoslavia and remain at liberty for 
twenty-four hours. For Anglo-American personnel Zone 
B is forbidden territory, and to the best of my know!- 
edge, only one correspondent has ever been given free 
access to it. When this correspondent made statements 
unfavorable to Yugoslavia in his reports, he was © 
quested to leave the country. 

However, the indisputable fact that the democratic 
forms of free political agitation, discussion, and demon- 
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are liberally accorded in Zone A while a full 
Jitarian and one-party system operates in Zone B 
ld not deter one from examining further the Com- 
munist allegations of reactionary tendencies in the 
A. M. G. The question is one which arises in all occu- 
| areas. Perhaps we must expect the men we have 
the head of our administrations in these areas 
ipathize with the possessing rather than the prop- 
erty-less classes, with the educated—or semi-educated— 
middle classes rather than the workers, with the people 
belonging to a milieu like their own rather than a hith- 
erto submerged stratum now rising with volcanic energy 
to the surface. With more or less distaste, these conserva- 
tive officials are trying to face up to a strange new world. 
They trust it will not last too long; they hope against 
hope that some day the working masses—decent fellows 
nough if they do not get ideas into their heads—will 
luly return to their proper station. Meanwhile the only 
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thing to do is to keep them unobtrusively in check. And 
the best way to do this in their eyes is to give discreet 
support to their opponents, 

Since Soviet Russia is working to push its fromers 
to Trieste by exploiting pan-Slavism among the Slavs 
and extremist anti-fascism among the Italian workers, it 
must be countered by supporting Italians who, let us say, 
are at least not anti-fascist fanatics. Naturally the other 
side exaggerates this into “pro-fascism” on the part of 
A. M. G. It is not—but there is an inevitable tendency 
to rely on Italian chauvinism to fight chauvinist pan- 
Slavism., In Trieste the process has become a vicious 
circle. Socialist workers who refuse to become the tools 
of Russian expansion are beaten up by Italo-Slovene 
Communist “‘action squads.”” They are avenged by Italian 
squadistri, whose methods closely resemble those of the 
Black Shirts. Anglo-American administrators, finding 
the staunchest opponents of Slav aggression in such cir- 
cles, duly punish their excesses, but with feelings of 
regret which are certainly absent when they pass sen- 
tence on Communist rioters. 

For the British, one way of breaking this vicious 
circle is to appoint men of Socialist convictions to lead- 
ing posts in the diplomatic service and in those bodies 
which are administering occupied territories. Too often 
men who were not merely faithful exponents of the for- 
eign policy of Conservative Britain but personal enthu- 
siasts for the appeasement of Nazism have returned to 
Europe as servants of the Labor government. Britain 
needs to send abroad men who believe in the ideals for 
which a Socialist Britain must stand and who know that 
their only real allies are to be found in the Continental 
Socisiist parties. I shall not go into the American system 
of political appointees, which too often results in some 
successful business man or lawyer being “managed” the 
whole: time that he is en poste by his career counselor 
or first secretary. 
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Immediate developments in Venezia Giulia are likely 
to be on the following lines. Despite loud protests from 
each, both Italy and Yugoslavia seem now to have ac- 
cepted the principle of a “Free Territory’’ of Trieste. 
Yugoslavia, of course, would never seriously oppose 
any scheme in which Russia had concurred, as Russia 
did in this case. Yugoslavia and Italy, well-informed 
local observers be- 
lieve, are discussing 
very privately tod ay 
the exchange of Gori- 
zia (proposed for 
Italy, with the Yugo- 
slav frontier running 
almost through its 
suburbs) for Pola and 
the Istrian littoral 
(proposed for Yugo- 
Over the 
Monfalcone shipyards 
(proposed for Italy) 
there may shortly be 
more trouble. AIl- 


slavia). 





though only 10 per 


Marshal Tito 


cent of the workers 

there are Slovenes, 80 per cent have been in the Slovene- 
Communist-dominated Syndicato Unico since the terrific 
Communist drive against workers who belonged to the 
pro-Italian Camera di Lavoro. , 

Some Allied observers are convinced that Russia 
has tipped off Yugoslavia to abate its intransigence 
over the whole Trieste question. The reason, they believe, 
is Russia's desire to placate the Communists in Italy, who, 
unlike the Slovene-controlled Italian Communists in 
Venezia Giulia, are getting more and more restive over 
the Slovene attitude, These observers believe that Russia 
is assuring Yugoslavia that all its aspirations, respecting 
not only Monfalcone but Trieste itself, will be realized 
anyway within two or three years. I certainly have met 
nobody in any camp prepared to bet on a longer dura- 
tion of any ‘‘settlement’’ of the Trieste problem on 
wiach the Peace Conference is likely to agree. There 
is, Of course, only one sensible and ideal solution. That 
is to incorporate Venezia Giulia in an economic group 
of three politically independent and democratic states— 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechslovakia—and to have this 
group enter into special relations concerning Trieste 
with both Italy and Yugoslavia. Not one of the implied 
precedent conditions for this, the only desirable and 
durable solution, exists today. All that can be hoped 
for under actual conditions is that East and West 
will devise a temporary compromise in the shape of a 
new and more precarious Danzig, to which East will 
at least concede those “‘corridor” rights which at the 
moment it still refuses. 
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The Woodmen and the Trees 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Portland, Ore., September 24 

NCE the trees covered the land. Then ax and 

() began their work. At first the green mantle 

was only fringed. Soon America’s cloak of virgin 

timber was ragged and torn, Today it is not a cloak 

at all, but merely thin green strands threading the moun- 
tain valleys of the Far West. 

Workers swung the axes and pulled the saws, and 
lumber fortunes piled up. The trees fell to earth and 
water carried off the soil. But who cared? The Wobblies 
wanted bacon and eggs instead of johnny-cake and 
greasy salt pork. Who could live, they asked, on a wage 
of 20 cents an hour? The Wobblies would burn down a 
forest to get what they wanted. Who cared? The 
forests would last forever, wouldn't they? 

The United States Forest Service, the National 
Park Service, and various outdoor clubs fought the 
conservation battle for decades without labor's assistance. 
Trees cut to the ground meant jobs; labor and the lum- 
ber industry were of one mind on the subject of con- 
servation. Today labor is the newest recruit in the camp 
of the conservationists. Labor has looked beyond the 
immediate horizon and seen what devastated forests 
mean for families in sawmill communities. And it is 
giving allegiance to a new policy with a good deal of 
objective criticism for its indifference in the past. 

“We ask,” said the International Woodworkers of 
America, meeting in Portland at their annual conven- 
tion last week, ‘for sustained yield and selective logging 
to improve and protect our forests—for timber manage- 
ment, public recreation, fish and game, watershed 
defense, and livestock grazing.”” The Woodworkers are 
the largest C. I. O. union west of the continental 
divide, and they declared further, “We seek to reduce 
the destructiveness of logging that is done by union log- 
ging crews. By showing an interest in good forest-con- 
servation practices for loggers, local unions should be 
able to stimulate greater employer interest in forestry, 
and at the same time make sure that avoidable destruction 
by I. W. A. logging crews does not occur.” 

A hefty Swede with a broken nose lit a pipe outside 
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the I. W. A. convention hall. “I ban in the woods purty 
near turty years,” he said. ‘Right now I larn how muc! 
hurt I done to trees in dat time. I be careful now. M 


crew—dey be careful too. All dis we larn from the 


union. It is something new.” 

The J. W. A. is backing the Hook bill, which provide; 
for federal regulation of cutting on private lands, Th: 
old practice of “cut out and get out” wéuld be for- 
bidden. A lumberman could no longer gut a fores 
simply because he owned it in fee simple. There is a 
larger obligation, the bill’s proponents hold, than amor 
tization of investment—an obligation to future genera- 
tions of Americans. A man may hold title to land, but 
he cannot leave an open sewer on it. The health of th 
community is at stake. Under the Hook bill title to ; 
forest would not give a man the right to reduce tha! 
forest to stumps. At stake are recreation, wild life, 
drinking water, scenery, jobs. 

The Hook bill would enforce sustained-yield practices 
in all commercial logging operations. Its author, Repre- 
sentative Frank E. Hook of Michigan, has seen what 
happened in the upper Great Lakes states when operators 
could cut at will. He wants to save the forests whic: 
remain in the West before it is too late. A Dougla; 
fir or Ponderosa pine growing since Jefferson’s time can 
be cut down between breakfast and lunch. Hook also 
seeks to establish a Forest Credit Division to lead lum- 
bermen the money they will need to put their operations 
on a sustained-yield basis. 

Once—not so long ago—loggerts felt that hasty cut- 
ting of a forest was to their interest. “We know better 
now,” says James E, Fadling, president of the Wood- 
workers. The operator probably lived a thousand miles 
from the forest—no Weyerhaeuser has slept in a bunk- 
house for many years—but the lumberjacks and their 
families, after the trees were gone, found themselves 
inhabiting ghost towns. The mill machinery rusted. Tax 
payments ceased and schools closed. Stump ranching, 
toil to break a man’s back and heart, was often the on'y 
recourse for the loggers—that or public relief. 

The policy of “cut out and get out’’ might mean five 
hundred jobs for two years. The I. W. A. realizes that 
a hundred jobs for an indefinite period is closer to the 
union’s goal. The I. W. W. waged industrial war fur 
decent conditions in logging camps. The I. W. A. is wag: 
ing war against logging camps per se. “Logging camps, 
says the union’s director of research and education, Ellery 
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Foster, “add up to a shifting, nomadic life. A forest is cut 

wn, the camp is moved on to another forest marked 
for destruction. We seek instead permanent communities 
which gain their economic sustenance from forests logged 
selectively over a long period of years, forests safe- 
guarded for the future.” 

A forty-two-year-old forester with broad shoulders 

a woodsman’s eyes, Foster is behind a new de- 
sarture in labor-union activity in the Northwest. From 
restry school at the University of Michigan he went 

to the United States Forest Service and became a vig- 
orous opponent of the wasteful logging then condoned 
by the loggers’ unions. Drag chains pulled across young 
second-growth fir trees seemed sinful to him, whether or 
not the whistle-punk wore a union button in his cap. 
While the late Floyd Olson was governor of Minnesota, 
Foster was attached to the state department of forestry. 
Speaking to a group of loggers one day, he said, ‘You 
fellows ought to get wise that conservation is in your 
interest. You have the same interest as the public. You 
want the forests to endure. Otherwise your jobs will be 
washed up. Liquidating the forests may help a few 
shortsighted operators. It won't help you.” 

During the early part of the war Foster advised the 
lumber division of the War Production Board. He then 
joined the Woodworkers. Weyerhaeuser, Crown-Zeller- 
bach, and some of the other big companies have recently 
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put trained foresters on their pay rolls. Ellery Foster is 
the forester of the I. W. A. He watches out for bull- 
dozers that crush seedling pines and for cookhouses that 
scatter sparks. From his typewriter roll innumerable 
pamphlets setting forth the union’s insistence on sus- 
tained yield and sound forestry. ‘Worn-out forests,” 
warns Foster, ‘can plague peoples and nations with great 
misery. Our union members now realize this fact.” 

With respect to conservation of resources the record 
of American unionism has been almost as bad as that of 
the industrialists. John L. Lewis has opposed the St. 
Lawrence seaway on the ground that low-cost water 
power might replace coal. Fishermen's unions in the 
Pacific Northwest, A. F. of L. and C. I. O. alike, have 
resisted measures to curtail the excessive salmon catches. 
[ven though it would save dwindling oil reserves, a Bon- 
neville Power Administration proposal to run all 
Western rail lines with surplus hydroelectric power finds 
very little favor with enginemen reared at steam 
throttles. 

The program of the Woodworkers reverses this trend. 
After a spokesman for the C. I. O. Fishermen's Union 
had appeared with cannery owners in opposition to a bill 
protecting the steelhead trout of the Oregon coast, a 
prominent woodworker suggested that the fishermen 
should hire a biologist “to put you fellows on the beam 
the way Ellery Foster has done it for us.” 
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BY LOU FRANKEL 


f a rout 
radio. An 


who pan it the 


i the pco- 
ple 
hardest are those 


who listen to it the 





least. Among the 
most persistent | eck- 


] 5 ' 
eaucawuonai 


? 
lers a many persons in the upper 
ind income brackets who might do something to 


iprove radio if only they tuned in more frequently. 
ticism has no effect 


| we , ther ritt m 2 
" Radic executives are suscepti 


eone who doesn't listen 


ble to complaints but 


' 
not when the squawk comes from som 


iad that is, to all sorts of programs imp artially, those 


that may not be liked and old favorit tes. Radio executives 


would especially welcome competent criticism from the 


upper strata of their listeners, from people with ‘names’ — 


writers, artists, editors, and other intellectuals. 
Radio, even more than newspapers and magazines, is con- 


trolled by the advertiser. Be it network or local station, no 


broadcaster |: not with sin- 


cerity and rigidity. Some radio men may put up an argument, 


} ’ 7 
iys down the iaw to an advertiser 


but always with the knowledge that a compromise will be 
the result, a compromise that will keep those advertising 
dollars on the right side of the ledger. 

But radio today, unlike the newspapers and magazines, 
also has to answer, if indirectly, to the public, as represented 
by the Federal Communications Commission, that undeserv- 
edly maligned overseer of radio. To read the trade press 
and listen to radio-industry spokesmen one would think 
that the FCC was a cross radio must carry if it would stay in 
business, a crown of thorns set upon its brow years ago by 
a nitwit Congress. Actually the FCC was established to pro- 
tect the interests of the public; for years, particularly under 
the chairmanship of James Lawrence Fly, it fought valiantly 
to lift American radio to a higher level. But always with 
little if any help from the public. About the only organiza- 
tion to lend a hand was the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which by no stretch of the imagination can be said to repre- 
sent the mass of radio listeners. 

The people who do listen to radio don’t know, don’t care, 
don’ wanna be bothered about the FCC; just give them 
Jack Benny and Bob Hope, Gangbusters and Mr. D. A., 
soap operas and swing, and they're happy. People who would 
be inclined to support the FCC, don’t listen to the radio. 

Nor does the FCC get any help from the press, except 
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from PM and Variety, Jack Gould in the New York Tim a3 
und John Crosby in the Herald Tribune. “The FCC,” sa, ee 
he istry spokesmen, is just more government inter{ ; ; 
ence with private industry; if the PCC claims to talk for th: B f 
people, wha people Es 
Opposition to the FCC is particularly vigorous this = 
for the National Asso on of Broadcasters, the radio ts R 
tssociatht h no fo the first time in almost a de ‘ | 
competent and effect 1 Judge Justin Miller. \ I 
authority to clean out the ree a 4 Ww onal and end the internecine # if 
feuds Judge Miller, at $50,000 a year, 1s whipping that 
N. A. B. into a cohesive unit that can talk for the industr; , a 
and more important, can keep its members in line. Not a seer 
the internal NOE a has been ended, nor is all of radio in ¢ 
the N. A. B., but progress is being made. Meanwhile the men 
FCC remains without informed public support. — Aug 
It things go on as they are, it is merely a question of tims drot 
until the indust ry wins the battle. So right now, while ther food 
are still some fighters on the commission, while Con; A 
still thinks a federal agency is necessary to protect the pub- orde 
lic's interests, right now is the time to get something done colle 
about radio. j not « 
But that means you will have to listen to the radio: list. whic 
to soap operas, to jive, to comics, to recorded music, to of a 
everything that makes radio a great popular medium, even costs, 
though you, as an individual, may net agree with the m failus 
lions. Only by listening to the radio can you put any punch lien 
in your criticism. of st: 
Each week this column will discuss some aspect of the lectiv 
radio industry. From time to time it will print contributic comm 
by names you know in radio. Listen to the programs sug- dismi 


gested each week. Sound off in the mail. We'll answer ques- No 














tions and complaints. We'll get action, too. arouse 
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HE TIME CAPSULE: Last week some nameless | and to 

§ pete Manhattan moppet descended from the wor his col 
of his elders into an East Side subway station and, eschewi: It w 
the conventional pornography, chalked on the wall in fox <n we 
high letters: “MISERY!” landho 
erty. 7 

REFLECTED GLORY: We take a special pride in hectare 
coveted Fifty-Year Button recently awarded to Andrew 5 time m 
Werth, who gives The Nation its final proofreading each extent 
week, for half a century's membership in the New York market 
Typographical Union. To Mr. Werth, the congratulations check t 
of The Nation's staff and The Nation’s readers. numbet 
require 

A COLUMNIST in the St. Paul Pioneer Press writes about I do 
a busload of state conservation commissioners and fisheries the wa 
nen being taken on a three-day tour of Minnesota's north evasion 
country. “They were impressed,” he declared. “As one, R. P of subs 
Hunter of Connecticut, put it: "All men are created equal— Prices ii 
if they come to Minnesota.’ The remark was prompted by the diet thr 
sight of a flock of mallards and teal in a small pond two tubles ¢ 
miles from the city limits.” kets, wi 
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Russia’s Food Crisis 


N HIS election address on February 9 Premier Stalin 
| mught great cheer to the Russian people by his promise 
“in the very near future the rationing system will be 
ished.” Two months ago fulfilment of this promise still 
med possible, and Mr. ‘del Vayo, writing from Moscow 
early ‘August, reported in these pages a radio announce- 
nt of the end of bread rationing in the fall. But on 
cust 28 a Moscow broadcast stated that “in view of 
drought in a number of regions and the diminishing of state 
food reserves,” rationing would continue into 1947. 
A few weeks later publication of a government decree 
ordering action to check the violation of statutes governing 
lective farms suggested that the disappointing harvest was 
t due solely to weather conditions. Among the abuses to 
which the decree called attention were the undue expansion 
of administrative staffs and the resultant swollen overhead 
costs, the neglect of democratic procedures, including the 
failure to call regular general meetings of farmers, and the 
alienation of collective land and other property. Restoration 
of statutory democratic meetings for the discussion of col- 
lective farm affairs was ordered, and local Communist Party 
committees and local Soviets were forbidden to appoint or 
dismiss farm chairmen against the will of such meetings. 
No doubt this provision is intended to mollify resentments 
used by party bosses and rural bureaucrats. But if, as a 
result, the peasants really do gain a greater voice in the man- 
agement of the collectives, they can hardly be expected to 
cooperate enthusiastically in carrying out that section of the 
decree which aifs at preventing the alienation of collective 
property. For since the outbreak of the war the peasant has 
had many incentives to enlarge his personal plot of land 
and to cultivate it intensively even if that meant neglecting 


lil 


his collective duties. 

It was after the 1933 famine that the collective-farm sys- 
tem was first modified to permit each member an individual 

dholding in addition to his share of the collective prop- 

y. These plots were supposed to be limited to a half 
hectare, about one and a quarter acres, but in the course of 
time many peasants succeeded in increasing their areas to an 
extent that made possible the production of a surplus for the 
market after satisfaction of their own needs. In an effort to 
check this tendency new rules were introduced limitin 
number of privately owned animals and increasing the 
required minimum of labor time devoted to the collective. 

I do not know whether these rules were relaxed during 
he war, but the situation in any case put a premium on 
evasion. The food-distribution system provided for the sale 
of subsistence rations when available at comparatively low 
prices in the government stores, To supplement the meager 
dict thus provided, those Russians who had either spare 
tubles or goods with barter value patronized the free mar- 
ind. These 


ng the 


kets, where prices were set by supply and dem: 
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peasants were en- 
With a dozen 


rubles, 


markets were per fectly legal; in fact, the 
atin to bring in hele pacer pro 
eggs or a pound of honey salable for a fistful 
many of them have been able to acquire paper fortunes. 
Given such incentives it is not surprising that many peas- 
ants have been tempted both to stretch the boundaries of 
their private plots and to devote to them as much of their 
working time as possible. Moreover, in the vast and fertile 
lands devastated during the war the reorganization of collec- 
tives has been subject to severe handicaps, Their farm ma- 
chinery and livestock were largely destroyed in the fighting 
or by the ep and so far only a fraction of both has 
been replaced. “The tractor,” as the London Economist of 
March 16, 1946, “0 it, 
collective farming, just as the horse represents the classical 
source of power for the small individual farmer. Where 
both—the horse and the tractor—are lacking, any form of 
must decay. At 


“is the unifying technical factor in 


farming, whether collective or individual, 
present, members of collective farms are trying to work their 
own private plots as best they can, without bothering too 
much about the collective fields.” 

Naturally, the Soviet government is combating this tend- 
ency, for, apart from the principle at stake, it cannot rely on 
individualistic farming to supply the surplus of commodities 
it needs to carry out its industrial plans. Yet while ma- 
chinery and fertilizers are lacking, propaganda and purges 
cannot do much to improve the morale of the collectives. 
One step, however, appears to have been taken to lessen the 
attractiveness of private cultivation and increase the rewards 
of ccllective labor. A Moscow dispatch in the New York 
Times of September 20 reports a drastic increase in the 
prices of rationed foods, accompanied by considerable price 
cuts in the “commercial stores.” 
where goods can be bought without ration cards, set a price 
standard for the peasant markets. The net effect of this ap- 
parently contradictory move, therefore, will be to increase 
the revenues of the collectives, owing to the higher prices 
charged for the staples of mass consumption, while lowering 


ae 


These state-owned stores, 


the profits of private production. It should thus make possi- 
b 


ven to 


— 


o 


increased compensation per unit of labor time gi 
the collectives md help to persuade the peasant to devote 
less effort to his private holding 

But this concession to the peasants must mean a sharp in- 
crease in the cost of living for urban workers, most of wh om 
will find little compensation for the higher prices of rationed 
goods in the reduced quotations of the free markets. The 
price of black bread, for instance, has been advanced from 
1 to 3.40 rubles per kilogram, meat from 14 to 34 rubles, 
28 to 60, sugar from 5 and 6 to 60 and 


ry 


utter from 24 and 
70. Set these prices against a wage of 300 to 350 rubles a 
month, which John Fischer, writing in the current Harper's, 
average in the Ukraine, and it will be rea! 


estimates as the 


ized that few workers will be left with a margin for pur- 
chases of non-rationed goods at still higher prices. 

These developments, which indicate a very tight food 
situation in the U. S. S. R., certainly afford support to the 
theory that Russia's bad external manners reflect internal 


strains and stresses. They also suggest that it would be good 
“toughness” by an effort to re- 
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policy for us to temper our 
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The Poetry of Reason 
WILLIAM BLAKI THE POLITICS OF "ISION By 


Mark Schor Henry Holt and Company. $5 


wee, 


has been all things to all critics: 


W/ ILLIAM BLAKI 
an immoralist 

Foster Damon, 
to Denis Saurat, 
J. Middleton Murry, a proto-surrealist to Herbert Read, a 


1 idiot or idman to some of his contemporaries, 
o Swinburt e. 3 symbol 


Helen ¢ 


a Christian Socialist pract 


st to Yeats, a mystic to 
White, a 
icing resignation to 


' 
1 visionary to ibbalist 


Marxist emancipated from the schematics of Marxism to 
Jacob Bronowski, whose “Man Without a Mask’’ (1944) 1S 
relentless, or even inspired, in its socio-economic approach. 
Now Mark Schorer in the most comprehensive discussion of 
Blake yet to appear has seen him as he must be seen, as a 
poet of the later revolutionary eighteenth century within “‘a 
particular tradition, in a particular period of history.’’ Schorer 
so liberally considers the function of myth in poetry and the 
psychological implications of Blake's will to integrate per- 
sonality that one is liable to underestimate his final and 
authoritative distinction of interpreting Blake's vision as 
politics of the Enlightenment. Inevitably someone was to see 
that Blake ‘took the most basic assumptions’’ of revolution- 
ary rationalism and transvalued them into an ethic of the im- 
perative right of the individual to his own consummation. 

Proverbially, the Enlightenment is without poetry. Tom 
Paine was very clear that ‘‘the composition of poetry differs 
from that of prose in the manner of mixing long and short 
syllables together’"—and Blake was Paine’s friend. Even 
Schorer, like Damon and the others, intimates that the 
ecstasies of Blake redeemed the eighteenth century from 
poetic decadence. Not exactly. By Schorer’s own heavy evi- 
dence Blake is the fu/fi/ment of the Enlightenment in its most 
rational and abstract vision. Although he has infallibly situ- 
ated Blake within the Industrial and French revolutions and 
all the traditions of deism and dissent, Schorer may not 
sufficiently trust the Enlightenment itself. The best of 
Blake—The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and his terrible 
poems on the chartered streets of London—is the lyric of 


With Voltaire, Blake exclaims, Ecrasez 


Enlightenment. 
l’infame: 


I wander thro’ each charter’d street, 

Near where the charter'd Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant's cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


How the Chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every black’ning Church appalls; 
And the hapless Soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down Palace walls. 


But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 


How the youthful Harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new born Infant's tear, 


And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse. 


Blake supposed that he had cast off Rational Demonstration, 
the mechanics of the deist, and Newton's sleep; yet he was 
the poet, the only poet, of the philosophe s, and he, 
Wordsworth, knew Reason in her most exalted mood with all 
the fierceness of his imagination—''the divine body in every 
man.” His failures, like those of the Encyclopedists, o 
when his logic is least furious, least illumined; then he re- 
sorts to the rhetoric of occultism, in the Jerusalem, for ex 
ample. Like the Encyclopedists, too, Blake ‘‘refused to adn 
the cleavage between knowledge and belief,” for vision is 
both. 

Schorer is rigorously correct in discriminating between ! 
vision of Blake and the vision of the mystic or of Shelley, the 
so-called Platonist. The vision of Blake is the vision of Jeffer 
son heightened, the Cartesian vision inflamed, the vision 
those ‘reasoners’ who founded their heavenly city on the 
principle that men are created free and equal—a principle 
that cannot be demonstrated historically, sociologically, 
psychologically, or theologically, but a principle apocalyp 
cally vivid to the esprit de géométrie, to the Jacobin. This 
sort of abstraction moved Condorcet to tears. Schorer com- 
plains that Blake wavered: “Either he insisted that the life 
of vision alone was real, or he argued—more frequently— 
that the life of vision made matter real.” To the eighteenth- 
century mind this is no dilemma: in one of his letters Blak 
writes, “‘Dear Sir, excuse my enthusiasm or rather madne 
for I am really drunk with intellectual vision.whenever I take 
a pencil or graver into my hand.” The tear, to Blake, was an 
intellectual thing. 

The very clarities of the Enlightenment reduced myt! 
rhetoric until Blake becomes ‘‘a religious poet who is wit! 
either a theology or a proper God.” For Voltaire, for G: 
win, for Blake a thought is an experience that does 
terminate in the senses. Consequently Blake's poetry is n 
has been claimed, metaphysical. Deprived as he was of my 
and ritual, Blake created a system, a dialectic of opposites : 
contraries, resolved, poetically at least, by a device of ¢! 
matic statement and return like that in ‘Tyger! Tyger! bu 
ing bright.” In spite of the ‘‘proliferation’’ of obscure sym- 
bols in the later poems, the simplicity of balance, the equa- 
tions and correspondences (Urizen-Luvah, etc.), amount to a 
tyranny of concept. Therein is Blake's difference from Yeats 
who is not a rationalist, or from Shelley, whose concept 
unless we except The Mask of Anarchy—are forever at the 
mercy of his passions. Shelley's is a false intellectual beau'y, 
a harmony more tumultuous than Blake's. The intellectual 


l- 


beauty of Blake is that of eighteenth-century written con 


\@ 


stitutions and the fanatical coherences of the Godwinian 
system. Schorer has named the basic paradox: Blake “employs 
abstractions to overcome the concept of the abstract.” Blake’s 
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jons” do not detach him from his tradition of revelu- 
uy rationalism. Schorer’s exhaustive index has four pages 
atries s.v. Blake as Thinker. 
It is probably unnecessary for Schorer to debate whether 
dramatized his definitions and symbols, Drama can 
ily exist in the rarefied abstraction of the Enlightenment ; 
eds the atmosphere of myth, Blake's vision was of extraor- 


Diaxe 


iry intensity, aod his symbols were savagely luminous— 
but they were not drama. An essential wvhumanity is betrayed 

) his conceptualism of symbol (after all, the eighteenth- 

entury verse is filled with personification). Even in a poem 

The French Revolution, which moves very close to the 
actualities in Paris, Blake identifies himself with the age of 
Gibbon when he discerns a profane theorem being illustrated 
within local circumstances. Blake views the Revolution not 
tragically but chorally, with speeters of religious men weep- 

driven from their abbeys “by the fiery cloud of Vol- 
tare.” This is the ‘‘detachment” of enlightened history ; it is 
not dramatic. 

As poet, Blake translated the specifically eighteenth-century 
problem of political tyranny to social and, ultimately, to psy- 
chological terms. His opposition to the ancien régime, pre- 
rogative, law, and inequality appears not only in The French 
Revolution and in America but also in poems on chimney 
sweeps and at last in The Four Zoas with their creed of the 
integrity of the individual, soul and body, and their law of 
the free will of the psyche at harmony within itself. Blake's 
most raging political and religious insights—always identi- 
cal among the Encyclopedists—are a hatred of divisions ‘‘in 
individual psychology, in social institutions, in national inter- 
ests and conflicts, in the physical and moral structure of the 
universe."” As Schorer puts it, “Godwinism becomes wis- 
The psychology of Locke, Hartley, and Hume is 
transposed into Blake's intuition that cleavage means neu- 
fosis, and that man must emancipate himself from conven- 
tion. Now opens another deep paradox in Blake, the rebel 
ingel, whose vision is at once political and anarchist. The im- 
passe was that of ‘‘democrats’” like Holbach and the other 
omistic individualists who professed a brotherhood of man. 
[nergy, said Blake, is eternal delight—which amounts to 
spiritual laissez faire. 

If energy is delight and if ‘Active Evil is better than 
Passive Good,” then Blake faces the issue of the naked Will, 
{the Right as a mere Negation and pity as a fraud. Again 
ind again Schorer quotes Blake’s proverb that seems to fore- 
adow Nietzsche and the superman, a slave morality and a 
taster morality: “One law for the lion and ox is oppression.” 
Sut Blake's assertion is not really Nietzschean; it is a rational 
tabolism. There is no appeal to biological struggle or sur- 
wal—te progress, yes; but not to evolution or vitalism. The 
isession is that of the concept, not of blood, history, or 
uture. Blake lacks entirely the organic sensibility of Words- 
‘orth, who found in nature the nurse, the guide, the 
pardian of his heart, and soul of all his moral being. This 
fganic sensibility, which Wordsworth assumed necessary 
) the poet, reappeared, monstrously, in later transcendental- 
n, when Carlyle, for example, addressed “this ever-living 
niverse” with his desperate query, “Ha! why do I not call 
ee God?” Blake once told Crabb Robinson that reading 
ordsworth had given him a dysentery. One speculates 
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com. 
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what might have been his affliction had he read Carlyle, 
Nietzsche, or D. H. Lawrence. 

Blake is no natural-supernaturalist, transcendentalist, or 
“romantic” but the most intensely visionary of rationalists. 
“Are not,’ he asks, “religion and politics the same thing?” 
This is the profoundly “enlightened” question of all revolu- 
tionists who like Blake would build Jerusalem in green and 
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“Gerty” and the G. I.’s 


BREWSIE AND WILLIE. By Gertrude 
House. $2. 


Stein. Random 


HE chief thing Gertrude Stein tried to do was to write 
4 if she had kept her innocence. Everything had to be 
seen simply and sharply, as a new thing and a wonder. If the 
vision was direct enough, it did not matter whether it was 
profound: she was not trying to make progress, That is why 
she could write so much that was nonsense and so much that 
was banal (". . . the girls tend to be tail, taller than they 
used to be but not the boys not taller than they used to be, 
I suppose there is a physical reason for this, 1 do suppose 
so”) and still be a fine artist. 

She had to leave America, where the pressures of middle- 
class earnestness were too strong; she had to work very hard 
with the language, and cultivate her egotism to follow her 
own way strictly, shutting out many of the important intel- 
lectual currents of her time that meant much to others but had 
nothing to do with her purpose—so that when she was suc- 
cessful she could write like a twelve-year-old girl full of 
intelligent and sensitive curiosity and very brilliant, more 
brilliant than any girl ever was at twelve. (Twelve is about 
right, I think: all the essential knowledge has been gained, 
but the adult world of sex and misfortune and ideas is still 
part mystery and part stupidity.) 

Her relations with the people of the United States were not 
quite like those of any other bohemian expatriate. She 
aroused considerable irritation—you are not supposed to go 
and live your own life in France while the rest of us must 
stick it out with the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Ameri- 
can Labor Party—but in the end hundreds of American sol- 


diers who had never read her books sought her out in France 


and called her ‘‘Gerty”’ and found her a great old girl. For 
her part, though she could not live in America she was al- 
ways very seriously concerned with America and with being 
American, and she was certainly 
diers and to find that they had heard of her. 

“Brewsie and Willie’ is the result of that curious lovers’ 


very happy to see the sol- 


meeting between her and the- American soldiers after the 


pinion of the 
soldiers—they were sure of themselves, she wrote in “Wars 
I Have Seen,” ial as they were in the last 
war—and in ‘‘Brewsie and Willie” 


invasion of France. She formed a very high o 


no longer provinc 
she tried to set down 

hat they were like and what she herself had t a ae 
what they were iixe and what sne herseif had to say to them, 
in a number of conversations Idiers, and to her 
ixed up with our public 
world, and it is fair to say of ‘“Brewsie and Willie” what it 


tJ i _— . sat the mare nercans! * lace 
would not have been fair to say of the more personal “Wars 





I Have See ut she did me deep enough or think 
ha 

Het f n the things that concern them 
—jobs, m ul the threatening future—and in the 
way they talk. outwardly relaxed and | ardly worried, fum- 
blin i y for answers, painfully conscious of their own 
inadequacies. (‘‘Listen, said Brewsic, you see, said Brewsie, 


you see I don't t we thir if wv *ht we could not 
articula he same, we couldn't have Gallup polls and have 
every answer yes or no, if you think it's more compli- 
cated than that thinking is funnier and more mixed than 
that oh Willie, I get so worried, I know it is just the 
most dangerous moment in our history, in a kind of a way as 
dangerous mors ngerous than the Civil War .. ) But 
their decency is too pure, and they are more honest in their 


more childlike in their attitudes than most 


Americans really are: 


thinking and 
she saw that they sucked candy and 
tried hard to get things straight in their minds, but she did 
not see how knowing and cynical they could be also, and how 
acquisitive and cruel. She endowed them with her own inno- 
cence—but Gertrude Stein's innocence was a literary method 
for the creation of Gertrude Stein's world, and in giving her 
innocence to the soldiers, whom she had made quite recog- 
nizable and public, she was patronizing them and distorting 
them. “'G. I.'s and G. I.’s and G. I.’s and they have made me 
come all over patriotic’’—she fell in love, and she allowed 
herself to be taken in by the myth of a special American 
decency and good-heartedness. 


And there is her final message to Americans at this ‘‘most 


tilt titi al 
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The NATION 


dangerous moment in our history’: Don’t exhaust the coun. 
try's raw materials. Learn to be individuals. Find out why 
there was a dk pression Worry hard and-think hard. This Pr 
sound advice—except that the raw materials seem to have 
preyed upon her mind unduly—but I hope it is not merely 
ill-natured to say that it doesn't help much. It was the price 
of Gertrude Stein's art that she paid too little attention to the 
serious preoccupations of her time; in politics she was stupid 
and uninformed—she could apologize for Pétain like any 
good-natured and unintelligent bourgeoise. 

The funniest thing is that in reading “Brewsie and Willie” 
one even feels a twinge of that unreasonable philistine irrita. 
tion she aroused so often when she deserved it less. For she 
has escaped again; worry and think, she said, and then died, 
expatriating herself so effectively this time that we cannot 
hope to reach her with our murmur: yes, that’s what we 
bave been doing, worrying and thinking. os 

ROBERT S. WARSHOW 


Wallace in Siberia 


OVIET ASIA MISSION. By Henry A. Wailace. Reyna! and 
Hitchcock. $3. 


WO topflight Americans, both with the blessing of 
Te. D. R., roamed the wilds of Arctic Siberia. Henry 
Wallace’s report, ‘Soviet Asia Mission,” challenges compari- 
son Wendell Willkie’s “One World.” 
thoroughly American tang in both men—shrewd, kindly, 
energetic fighters for righteousness, not bothering over much 
“I don't know where I am going, but I'm 


with There is a 


about ideologies: 
on my way.” “One World” is the more readable book, but not 
because, as Major Cheremisov unkindly suggested, the theme 
song of the Willkie trip was Vodka, Vodka, Vodka and that 
of the Wallace raid Kipicheonia, Kipicheonia (boiled water), 
While Willkie was—not offensively—egocentric, Wallace 
is self-effacing. His book is a synthetic product in which a 
dozen men had a share. They are a remarkable team, enough 
for a brain trust. But the writing of books is like the culinary 
art: too many cooks... . 

I never could understand the aversion of many sensible, 
God-fearing Americans for Henry Wallace. He is no crack- 
pot, but eminently sane. The agricultural part of his report 
should be very valuable. There are areas, like the Caribbean 


and the “permafrosted” North, which have physical 


Men in such natural regions should swap information, cx 
change seeds, compare breeds, in the way of neighborly 
farmers. Incidentally, this pooling of interests across political 
lines would be a great help to peace. Men who realize they 
have to fight the treacherous muskeg will be less inclined to 
fight one another. 

Wallace, a sane, progressive, hard-working man, found 
sane, progressive, hard-working men in Soviet Asia, and 
liked them. He discovered with delight that their Northeast 
and our Northwest actually met. This takes some of the 
glamour out of Siberia, the mysterious and terrible, the House 
of the Dead, the haunts of Gods, Beasts, and Men. Parts of 
Siberia are every bit as good as Nebraska, and, God willing, 
they may some day rival Minnesota. Alma Ata, the strange 
and remote, is “the Hollywood of Central Asia.” 
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With most of Wallace's conclusions we all agree. The air 
age, as Victor Hugo prophesied, has made national frontiers 
ridiculous. There must be, there can be, understanding be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and ourselves; to foster distrust and 
hatred is a crime. Wallace yields a little to the nefarious Big 
Two fallacy. The very idea of bigness posits power politics, 
and power politics means war. He believes Europe is through, 
and has another guess coming: Europe west of the Curzon 
Line outnumbers the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. combined, 
is not inferior to either in technical skill, and will not forever 
remain balkanized. He exaggerates the importance of the 
Pacific: when the Far East has been industrially equipped it 
will no longer need us. We could conceive of free trade and 
free migration with Europe, not with Asia. He speaks of the 
four great cultures—the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, the Chinese, 
and the Soviet Russian—ignoring Germany, India, and Islam. 
He does not realize that he is giving offense, for he is the 
kindest of men: in this again the “typical’’ American, as 
American as corn. But his limitations are only of the moment. 
They will recede as he progresses, for they are not in his 
mature. He has an open heart and an open mind. 

ALBERT GUERARD 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 


DINNER AT THE WHITE HOUSE. By Louis Adamic. 


Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


MOTLEY production, this. The title is misleading, al- 
yer the book does begin with the detailed descrip- 
tion of an evening—January 13, 1942—that Mr. Adamic 
and his wife spent at the White House. “Dinner at the 
White House 
lowing items (but none of them is its center): what went 
on in Roosevelt's mind from 1942 until his death; Churchi'l, 
the arch-imperialist ; the effect on President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Churchill, other people, and American pclicy of Mr. 
Adamic’s book ‘Two-Way Passage’; some of the polit:cal 
ideas and observations and anxieties that disturbed or moti- 
vated Mr. Adamic during the period 1942-45; the Churchill- 
Roosevelt relationship; Mr. Adamic’s view of the futare— 
that there will be one world or none; an unfinished estima- 
tion of Roosevelt, Man and Statesman; Mr. Adamic’s notion 
of the conflict between good and evi! in the American char- 
acter; and kindred minor subjects—such as Mrs. Roosevelt's 
goodness, Mr. Adamic’s trouble with the Dies committee, con- 
versations with Willkie, and so on. Mr. Adamic himself 
(1942-46) seems to be the only cohesive principle in the 
book—with the addition, perhaps, of his relation to Roose- 
velt as dinner host and world historical principle. 

Even though much of the political thinking in the book is 
presented in diary form, and thus is quite dated, “Dinner at 
the White House’ should interest a great many people and 
have a good sale. For the book has a certain value when 
viewed as a newspaper-like story of one author’s various 
political experiences during the last four or five years. A 
reader who identifies himself with the author may be quite 
interested—after all, Mr. Adamic did have dinner at the 
White House, he did have conversations with Willkie, 
and so on—but he will not be very much enlightened politi- 


contains or is concerned with all of the fo!- 
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cally. That is because Mr. Adamic’s political thinking is ofteg 


inconsistent, often inconclusive, and very often rhetorical, 

For example, he speculates more about what was going on 
in Roosevelt's mind than about events occurring in the world 
at large. This can be justified only on the premise that Roose. 
velt’s mind was the focal point of history. But of course Mr, 
Adamic does not stick to this premise: it is obvious, even to 
the man who attempts the feat, that the entire history of . 
period cannot be crammed into the arena of one man’s mind 
—even the mind of “that man.” The fate of the hero is nota 
substitute for history, but merely a minute segment of it. And 
what goes on in the hero’s mind is only a small! part of his 
fate. But, as we know, there are very strong reasons for pe. 
sonalizing the processes of nature and history. 

The book will be of some interest to those individuals en. 
gaged in observing the ineptitude of the modern mind when 
confronted with modern experience. » 

DAVID T. BAZELON 


FICTION IN REVIEW 
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$2.50) stays with its main job of recording th 


is SO far as Nelson Gidding’s ‘End over End” (Viking, 


cumstances of an American flier shot down and captured 


the Germans in Italy and kept in solitary confinement in th: 


hope that he will give his captors useful military 
tion, it tells an interesting story. Like his hero, Dale ° 
ling, Mr. Gidding was himself a flier and a prisoner of war; 
certainly his account of Stribling’s prison experience has this 
ring of authenticity. But although there is no doubt that a 
similar autobiographical accuracy operates through 

of Mr. Gidding’s novel, it does not give it a similar sub 
Unlike the prison scenes, the flashbacks to Stribling’s lite be- 
fore the war swing no natural or contrived dramatic w: 


Indeed, in their closeness to their source in Mr. Gidding’s 
own experience they seem only egotistical—an inflation, | 

means of pretentious prose, of lamentably thin material. ‘I hus 
we learn that the captive flier was once a child, that he hac a 


£ 


mother and father, that his mother and father were divorce 
that he belonged to a serious literary group at prepara 
school, that he thought as his whole generation thought : 


the possibility of another war, that he was a helluva guy fora 
girl to love, that he loved a girl named Barbara, that Barbara 
was pleased that he smoked cigars—in short, that nothing 
very interesting ever happened to him before he wa; shot 


down by the Germans; or rather, that many things happened 
to him which are undoubtedly important to himself, but 
which are made uf only small importance to the reader. In 
common with so many young novelists, Mr. Gidding has 
made the mistake of supposing that the subjective approach 
to fiction requires merely the ability to see oneself as a fic 
tional subject—I am, therefore I am a novelist. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Mr. Gidding also makes 
the error of confusing the soft and easy associative process 
with the hard processes of the imagination. His prose sufiers 
from that most wearisome of clichés, the cliché of trying to 
appear bold and fresh by making a rude distortion of 
the familiar—''Home was a seventy-seven-layer cake, three 
miles of white skin above a nylon stocking, a cabin haif 
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October 5, 1946 
» sky and half on the beach, a hot-plate that kept your 
reams always warm.” Surely it is a sad misuse of the stream- 
onsciousness method to offer such a poor trickle of con- 
cciousness in substitute for the true work of the creative 


nd 


Ae 


Perhaps one reason why Waldo Frank’s “Island in the 


Atlantic” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3) seems such an old- 
fashioned novel is because, compared to the books of our new 
novelists, it is so far removed from its author: Mr. Frank is 
very much out of a narrative which unfolds entirely through 
the thoughts and actions of its varied characters. But un- 
fortunately it is far removed from us too, and not merely 
because it deals with the past but because it creates no con- 


ting chords with the present. Writing of old New York 


between the days of the Civil War draft riots and the First 
World War, Mr. Frank gives the impression of being him- 
self fixed in that time. His novel has a flavor of antiquarian- 
ism that is rare these days even in frankly historical fiction, 
which usually errs in the direction of viewing all earlier 


periods only as preparation for or pre-statements of our 





It is difficult to suggest what would have corrected the re- 
moteness of ‘Island in the Atlantic.” Certainly it would not 
have been improved by any mechanical effort to make it 
timely, by any forcing of the relevance of its political or 
moral content. But one suspects that if the people in Mr. 
Frank’s novel were more significant as individual human be- 
ings, that would constitute all the bridge we need between 
their days and problems and ours. Perhaps it is the elements, 
so largely unconscious, that make for intensity of fictional 
characterization that also make a past time live for us in the 
present. 

Christopher LaFarge’s ‘The Sudden Guest” (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50) is a very nice novel about a self-centered 
woman's experiences when she finds herself all alone in her 
country house during a hurricane. As a matter of fact, there 
are two hurricanes in Mr. LaFarge’s story—that of 1938 as 
well as that of 1944. In the first storm his Miss Leckton had 
had a houseful of unexpected and much resented company, 
people taking shelter under as inhospitable a roof as one 
could find; six years later she weathers the storm alone, the 
victim of her own egocentricity. The story moves back and 
forth between the two days of fierce weather, the transitions 
occasionally a bit awkward but the method very useful in 
building up a sense of the development of a character through 
the years. 

The most striking thing about Mr. LaFarge’s novel—much 
nore impressive, I think, than its implied political parable— 
is the way in which it reaffirms our pleasure in the story of 
Except in detective fiction there are almost no novels 
these days which hold our attention with mystery and dra- 
matic suspense, which keep us wondering what will happen 
uxt. It is a great deprivation—just how great a deprivation 
ve only realize when we read a novel of imagination. But 
tis not only the drama of developing events that sustains 
‘The Sudden Guest.” Mr. LaFarge also knows where to 
bok for the drama of character—in the hidden motives that 
ictermine action. His study of human isolation is not a 
tofound psychological exploration but ft is a sound one, 
d presented with restraint and taste. 
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FOOD FOR OVERSEAS } 


Reasonable prices for 


INDIVIDUAL «+ or * STANDARD PARCELS 





Children’s Package Special Package 


| 


Parcel Ne. 18 Parcel No. 28 
81.65 86.50 

4 lb. milk powder 1lh. coffee 
1, Ib. sweet cocoa-milk 1 lb. butter 
1lb. honey 14 Ib. tea 
1 Ib. raisins 12 0z. meat loaf 
1lb. cream of rice 1lb. jam { 
1b. liver and bacon 2cans sardines 
lean lemon juice 


40 cigarettes 
2 dehydrated seups 


i4 lb. bar chocolate 
1lb. barley 


No changes will be made without notice 


Prices include postag?, packing, insurance 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN PACKAGF FROM: Beef roast, ham | 1 

burgers, lunch tongue, tuna fish, salmon, finest assorted choco Hh 

lates, butier cookies, assorted fats, assorted fish, dried fruits. ecg | 

powder. oil, chicken, soups, puddings, sweet condensed milk { 

soaps, etc., etc., or choose from aay of the above mentioned items | 
o 


Write or phone for further information 


5. KOHLS, Personal Parcel Service |} 


315 W. 102nd Street, New York 25, N. Y. * ACademy 2-3844 | 
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The Truth About the 


AMERICAN -YUGOSLAV “CRISIS” 


By LOUIS ADAMIC 


Author of 
Dinner at the White House, The Native’s Return, 
My Native Land, etc. 
Did the “‘Anglo-Americans” provoke 


the Yugoslavs into the shooting down 
of American planes? Why? What is 
the inside story of the incident? 


Send for a free copy of the September issue of THE 
BULLETIN of the United Committee of South-Slavic 
Americens which contains numerous other articles on 
Yugoslavia, a focal point in current power politics as 
between the West and East — 


The Truth About the Catholic Church in Yugoslavia 
Facts About the Mikhailovich Case 

UNRRA Operctions in Yugosicvic 

Why Countries Like Yugoslavia Fear America 
President Trumoa and Yugosiav Ambassador Kosanovich 
Eastern Europe and italy 

Trieste 


cady on our mailing list, please write 
THE UNITED COMMITTEE OF 
SOUTH-SLAVIC AMERICANS 

465 Lexington Avenue New York 17, New York 


If you are not al 
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MOTION PICTURE 
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“Irresistible Screen Comedy.''—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents 


DANNY KAYE 
‘THE KID from 
BROOKLYN’ 


VIRGINIA MAYO . VERA- ELLEN 
and the GOLDWYN GIRLS 


—-AND— 


‘SHADOWS OVER CHINATOWN’ 


SIDNEY TOLER as CHARLIE CHAN 





“ENJOYABLE ROMP... ENDS IN — SPIRIT." 
N.Y. ne 
DENNIS “JACK 


MORGAN - CARSON 


JOAN LESLIE 


‘TWO GUYS from 
MILWAUKEE’ 


And-— 


JAMES MASON 


(Stor of the ‘Seventh Veil") 


‘MAN IN GREY’ 


——y 


Oct 
NEVER BEFORE SUCH j ] 
‘LUXURIOUS. .RIOTOUS = 
LOVING AND LIVING! B 





G. C. F. presents 
VIVIEN CLAUDE 


LEIGH’: RAINS 


in Gernard Shaws : 
“CAESAR AND = 
CLEOPATRA" 


PRODUCED AND 
DIRECTED BY 
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A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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BOB HOPE =| ‘cuarcie 
SPIVAK 


—Plus— 





+h ARNAUT 
Extra Added Attraction 
LEE 





POPULAR PRICES gee: 
STAGE PLAYS one of 
$ perbl 

Quartet 


1 cath tte of MAX GORDON presents 623: $4 


smeess"” | BORN YESTERDAY f=" 


Ward Sheen The Hilarious Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN ind sha 


house, Sun. LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East ef Bway. CH. 4-4256 | range B 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40. A‘R-COND. | ; 
| ved-rany 
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“ALL TRIUMPHANT!"'—Barnes, Herald-Tribune 
RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd Present phony i 


ETHEL MERMAN « Philharn 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” | Bothiog 


Musie & Lyrics by IRVING wt © Book by wire & DOROTHY FIELDS version ) 
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EUGENE O'NEILL says: . y; 
"The finest picture | have ever seen. | enjoyed it so much YY 
1 went a second time...and | am going to see it again.” 
The THEATRE GUILD presents 
in William Shakespeare's 
“HENRY VY” 
'IN TECHNICOLOR + Released Thru United Artists 
MAT. DAILY 2:30 (Sundays 3:00). Every Night 8:30 YY 
Prices: Eve. 2.40, 1.80. Mats. daily, 1.80, 1.20, Tax Incl. Y 
ALL SEATS RESERVED YW 
NOW! GOLDEN THEATRE %3,%° GY 


YY 
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DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
“The Outlook for Democracy in Europe” 


Dr. Niebuhr has just returned from Germany where he was on 
a mission for the State Department. He has spent the summer on 
the continent after attending the Ecumenical Conference of the 













World Conference of Churches in England. ims writte 
Auditorium of Pranck’s § 
The Society for Ethical Culture umerable 

2 West 64th St. pe 


Admission Free %:30?.M. October 14, 1946 
Under the Auspices of 


The Union for Democratic Action 
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EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. a 
9 East 46th St., N. Y. C. 17 Schumar 
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“ B. H. 
k CCOVAS | HAGGIN 
ACH'S Concerto in D minor, which 
yn Columbia's September list, is 
his instrumental 








the greatest of 
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: with a finale in particular in 
the continuing impetus of the 

ding invention is breath-taking. 

Also breath-taking is the continuing im- 


; of Szigeti’s matured musical in- 
gence in the performance of a violin 

yn of the work that Columbia is- 
everal years ago, which I cannot 

hear without wanting to strangle the 
barrassedly incompetent and con- 
sienceless people who gave it to us 
with its sound wretchedly distorted on 
the records. The new set (624; $3.85) 
offers a less impressive performance by 
the young pianist Eugene Istomin with 
» Busch Chamber Players that is also 
ly recorded—the loud passages as- 
ting the ear with the percussive 
sound of the piano and brash sound of 
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the strings. 
thoven’s String Quintet Opus 29, 
one of the finest of his early works, is 
superbly performed by the Budapest 
Quartet and Milton Katims, viola (Set 
3; $4.85). But the recorded sound of 
e performance, which varies from side 
to side, is at best cold and at worst shrill 
ind sharp, and worse with the wide- 
snge Brush pickup than with the lim- 
ted-range Astatic Tru-Tan. 
With an excellent and beautifully re- 
corded performance of the Franck Sym- 
phony by Beecham and the London 


t 
rs) 


Philharmonic in its catalogue (to say 
nothing of the atrocious Mitropoulos 
version) Columbia has recorded a per- 
formance by Ormandy and the Phila- 
ielphia Orchestra (Set 608; $5.85). In 
tis unintentionally amusing foreword to 
Dorian’s “History of Music in Perform- 
ince” Ormandy wrote about ‘Toscanini 
md those of us who subscribe to the 
xinciples of interpretative loyalty” and 
vho “find . . . a clear-cut expression of 
mr convictions” in Verdi’s denunciation 
€ conductors’ ‘‘creative” meddling with 
omposers’ scores and his demand that 
dey perform strictly what the composer 
ks written. But in his performance of 
fanck’s Symphony Ormandy makes in- 
erable changes of tempo that Franck 

bes not make in his score and that 
Pate a work different from the one 
ck intended. The recorded sound of 

performance is dull. 

Schumann's First Symphony is made 
even less interesting work than it is 








by the treatment it gets from Leinsdorf 
in the performance he recorded with the 


Cleveland Orchestra (Set 617; $4.85). 
There is no majesty in the introduction 
that is marked maestoso, no grace in the 
is marked grazioso; the first 

movement is ratt off perfunctorily; 
the scherzo movement is ponderous ; and 
altogether the performance is techni- 
cally precise and musically insensitive. 
Its recorded sound, which varies from 
side to side, is dull. 

Most of the pieces in Tchaikovsky's 
Suite are performed satis- 
Rodzinski the New 
York Philharr monic-Symphony (Set 627; 
$3.85) ; but the concluding waltz sounds 
as though he had taken time out for a 
cigarette and left a metronome to beat 
time for the orchestra. The recorded 
sound of the performance is clear and 
bright; but my copy of the set has some 
gritty, crackling surfaces. 

Usually printers’ errors produce things 
like the “Venus 12H” instead of ‘‘Ze- 
nith 12H” in my article on phono- 
graphs ; but once in a while they produce 
a truth like the statement in the notes of 
the Maryla Jonas set—that as Mme 
Jonas began to play, at her famous New 
York debut, Jerome D. Bohm of the 
Herald Tribune suddenly sat “‘unright.” 
Mr. Bohm’s unrightness about her piano- 
playing is demonstrated in this set (626; 
$3.85) by performances most of which 
range from mannered to exacerbated, 
with pianissimos that are exaggerated, 
even though not as bad at microphone- 
range as they were at Carnegie Hall 
distance. The music is all Chopin's: 
on the one hand familiar and attractive 
pieces like the E-minor Nocturne Opus 
72 No. 1, the Mazurkas Opus 30 
No. 2, Opus 67 No. 2, and Opus 68 
No. 4, t the Waltz Opus 70 No. 3; on 
the other hand the ‘posthumous Noc- 
turne in C sharp minor, the Waltz Opus 
70 No. 1, an unidentified Mazurka in 
B flat, and the Polonaise Opus 71 No. 2 
which are rarely performed for reasons 
that are evident when one hears them 
now. (Only three Mazurkas are listed 
on the labels instead of the four that are 
on the record; and the listings are in- 
correct: on side 1 are the one in B flat 
and Opus 68 No. 4, on side 2 are Opus 
67 No. 2 and Opus 30 No. 2.) The 
sound of the piano is reproduced with 
clarity, but without the rich resonance 
of the best Victor piano 
and the surfaces of my copy are gritty 
and crackling. 

The songs of Rachma 
nie Tourel has 
$3.85) I do not care for; but Miss 
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So many hundreds of books and 
magazines to wade through. You sim- 
ply haven't the tinte. The editors of 


READER’S SCOPE MAGAZINE 


solve your problem for you. And 
READER'S SCOPE is the kind of di- 
gest magazine you will appland 
and endorzsel 


Thousands of Magazines 

Yes, literally thousands upon thousands 
are read by editors of READER'S SCOPE 
Magazine. All the trite, obvioua, repetitive 
and dul! articles are cast aside. The inter 
esting. unusual, important, most striking are 
carefully selected each month and offered to 
you. They are boiled down for rapid reading 
In addition a corps of the world’s top writers 
submit original articles cf which several are 
included for their special importance. 


Books of the Month 

All are reviewed to select the one most 
important, most talked about. This “best 
seller” is digested skillfully, and included in 
READER'S SCOPE Magazine. 


Do you like to Laugh? 

READER'S SCOPE is crammed with the 
most amusing articles ever printed. and 
each issue contains a ten-page section of 
original cartoons that has become the talk 
of the nation. 


Newsletter — The Inside Story 

Many hcve written us they would pay 
$25 just for the Newsletter clone, a specict 
READER'S SCOPE feature every month No 
newsletter hcs a grecter record of accuracy. 
It takes you behind the scenes, gives you a 
survey cand forecast of politics, world affairs 
and busimess. It will help you understand 
our complex world, belp you im your job 
or business. 


SPECIAL $1 © OFFER 


We want you to try READER'S SCOPE at 
our expense. We will be glad to send you 
the next five months for only $1.00 — 150 out 
econ Sg ore parte ete a 
idesp g cartoons. hundreds af 
ere er men ng 
letters. ail m America’s most complete maga- 
sine. Simply mail coupon below with $1.00. 


READER'S SCOPE 
9466038 8,G3QvV33 


* 
* 


READER'S SCOPG *# READER'S SCOPE 
* 8¢€06098 S.0uaGUaS 


8dO38 S.8aGvaS 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Bf after you have read your frst imsue, you 
do not feel the mogazine more than worth 
the money. simply notify us and we will 
promptly refund your money in full 


£4098 @.uaavan 





* 
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- MAIL COUPON._TODAY. 










\ Reader's Scope Mogazine 
\ Depertment 103 

114 E.32d StL N.Y. 16,N.Y 
09. Send me the next 5 
lasues of READER'S SCOPE. If after I read my 
first issue [| do not think it worth $1.00 for $ 
months. | ubderstand you will reluad my money 
ts full 


I enclose $1 
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Tourel sings them very well—though 
with an occasiona! excessive tremolo that 


I don't recall having heard in her sing- 
ing before. Erich Itor Kahn provides 


panumnents which 


recor ls; 


good piano accom 


sound dull on the and again 


there are eritty, crackling surfaces. 

Six dances are play d by the Phila- 
deiphia Orchestra ‘Pops’ (Set 588 
$3.85): the Sailors’ Dance from Gliére’s 
“Red Poppy and Fernandez’s Ba- 
tuque” und the dis n of Saul Cas- 
ton; the Dance of the Comedians from 
Smetana’s “Bartered Brid Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance No. 10, Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5, and Johann 
Strauss’ Wine, Woman, and Song” 
Waltz under the direction of Ormandy 
The performances are good; and their 


; 
sound is well reproduced 


$1) 


from 


On a single record (12372-D; 
are the engaging Polka and Fugu 


Weinbergers Schwanda,” well per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormand, 1d also well repro- 


duced. Ezio Pinza’s enunciation of the 
words of “Deep 
gle (17383-D;$ 


iver,’ on another sin- 


ix 


5), makes his singing 


of it a mistake 
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} Those gay, exciting 

{ 


PARISIAN 
NIGHTS 


by Guy de Maupassant 
—as the French know him! 


PPP EPP ED PP OOO 


320 pages Only $1.98) 
pres ren nnn en 1 
| ARROWHEAD BOOKS | 

20 Vesey Street. New York 7, N. Y. 
| t enclose $1.99 for Guy de Maupassant’s PARI- | 
| SIAN NIGHTS which | may return for full 

cred't within 5 days if it does not fully please me | 
| Name | 
{ Aduress oteee eee ° 
| City , .- Zone... State ! 
| Check here if you prefer to receive C.0.D. | 
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INSTRUCTORS! 


Take Advantage of the Nation’s 
Special Class Room Rate— 


30/ 


Monthly per Student 


for orders of ten or more copics 





to be sent to one address — 


Desk 


copy is supplied free. 


. 
Address your order to 
The NATION 

20 VESEY STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS ||‘: 


An Englishman on Wallace 


Dear Sirs: Some of us over here, read- 
ing the speech of Henry Wallace, feel 
like saying, “Thank God!” If this man, 
who has now been three times thrown, 
stands up higher than ever, he may be 
the hope of all those, in several coun- 
tries, who adhere to principles instead 
of labels. We do not say, ‘My country, 
right or wrong,” but “Where is right, 
there is my country.” 
H. T. LOWE-PORTER 


London, September 19 


America and China 


Dear Sirs: The American people can de- 
cide whether or not China is to suffer a 
devastating civil war. Shooting has al- 
ready started. Whether it continues de- 
pends almost entirely upon you. If it 
does, you will be a participant. 

This civil war will be fought in 
China, the country of your faithful and 
admiring ally. It will be the Chinese 
people who will be killed, Chinese 
towns and farms which will be de- 
stroyed, and Chinese ideals and hopes 
which will be suppressed. 

International trade will suffer; eco- 
nomic development will be discouraged. 
Under such conditions there will be no 
market for American goods. The world 
trade-union movement will be deprived 
of a strong, united Chinese labor move- 
ment. Science, culture, and education 
will be stifled. In cther words, China 
will not be a desirable ally for the 
United States. 

We understand that the United States 
intends to aid the Chinese people in 
the reconstruction of their country. We 
learn that the United States is prepared 
to take the following steps: (1) grant 
extensive loans to China, (2) continue 
lend-lease, (3) sell surplus war prop- 
erties, (4) maintain the United States 
marines and navy in China, (5) support 
the American military mission in China. 
Naturally we are grateful for the gen- 
erosity of the American people. But 
such aid at this time arouses our fear. 

You are hardly responsible for the 
causes of civil war in China. The 
Chinese people are fully aware of their 
own responsibilities. But on the other 
hand, the Chinese people cannot accept 
responsibility for the American contri- 
butions to the civil war. The Chinese 
people have received General Marshall 








: . eco! 
with respect and friendliness. They ac. 
‘ ° ° ‘ vou 
cept his recommendations with hope and a 
on 


anticipation. They appreciate the fact 
that his efforts last January brough: 





China closer to peace and democracy Be, _,. 
Shan gne 
than anyone could have expected ai 


that time. However, in the past six 
months, General Marshall's excellent 
contributions have been deliberately and 
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Dear Si 


systematically sabotaged by the forces nort {re 
of reaction. These elements do not care MB Vayo (1 
whether they plunge the Chinese people was stfu 
into civil war as long as they can con- JiR jnformat 
tinue to ‘terrorize and exploit them, BB py his ar 
They are monsters who would rather [iB re imp! 


destrey their country than abide by the HB,s publi 





wishes of the people. These forces of JB has to s: 
reaction are against democracy not only fi explains 
in China but also in the United States ) the sz 
and the Soviet Union. tries. For 
These forces of reaction now hold BBexists anc 
positions of leadership in the National ls for 
Government. Already they have aban- This re 
doned Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s ‘Three Peo- it Del 
ple’s Principles” in favor of fascist ac- subject—4 
tivities. Today they ban newspapers and fijsance of 
arrest students. They are leading private Jithere is,” 
business into bankruptcy. other 
The United States apparently intends MMucept, as 


to issue this aid to the Chinese people Mout Rus 
through the National Governmert, jupported 
which is permeated with the forces of How dc 
reaction. Under such circumstances, we elf in Rus 
can hardly welcome this aid, for we Me Krem 


erious me 
s channels 
Facts are 


know that it will be used to conti 
and enlarge the civil war. China needs 
aid fer reconstruction, but any aid 

to the National Government at this tu 
will be aid for destruction. We fee! 
your contributions, intended to pron 
peace and democracy, will mere! 
courage fascism and war. 
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In other words, your lend-lease, '9a bear Sirs: 
surplus property, marines, and mil tk Start 
mission will lead China into a or condi 
longed state of civil war, for the ¢ wched me 
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ficht tori 


nese people will relentlessly { OfMiinke me o 
the termination of fascism in the tor in 
Sountry. ad enougl 
The forces of reaction cannct ander: 
war without outside assistance. |>ckingMe Starr 
this assistance, they wilt be defeated Mbiicted as ' 
Hence, they have turned to the Unitediiy Federat 
States for contributions to their wa ynski . 
chest. They have manufactured myths tM] as g p 
deceive the American people into ex ployed fc 
tending aid to China. ther.” 
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We believe in the sovereignty of th@liirhe truth 



















people. This explains why we addres$iiit-time yo! 
our appeal directly to the American peogiiid worker 
ple. The American government will no@™ 192g, 
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October 5, 1946 


what you forbid. We ask you to for- 
your government to destroy our 
peace and democracy and for 


taining cordial and useful diploma- 
and cultural relations with 


for 


ymiuc, 
SIGNED BY FORTY-SEVEN CHINESE 
EDITORS, PROFESSORS, LAWYERS, 
AND BUSINESS MEN 


Lack of Facts? 

I read with interest the Re- 
sort from Moscow, by J. Alvarez del 
Vavo (The Nation, August 17), and I 
struck by the absence of factual 
nation. This lack is best illustrated 
s answer to the comment, “But you 


Year Sirs? 


mplying that there is such a thing 
All he 
to say is, “Yes, there is,” and he 
ns that “it does not express itself 
the same way as in Western coun- 
For emphasis he repeats, “But it 
ts and the Kremlin has many chan- 


{ 


blic opinion in Russia.” 


or sounding it.” 

[his reader finds it strange indeed 

it Del Vayo dismisses this important 
public yinion, the very sub- 


Of 


of freedom—with a mere “yes, 


efe 1S,’ expecting that, contrary to 
other reports, trusting souls will 


«cept, as so many things are accepted 
out Russia by true believers, his un- 
pported statement. 

How dees public Opinion express it- 
ef in Russia? That is left unexplained. 
The Kremlin seems to have some mys- 
sous method whereby public opinion 
hanneled into it. 

Facts are wanted. 

BENJAMIN BLATTNER 


ka Francisco, September 10 


An Author Protests 

Dear Sirs: The Nation of June 1, with 
ltk Starr's review of my book on 
tor conditions in Great Britain, has 
uched me only now. As he tries to 
ke me out to be some kind of im- 
in retrospect, would you be 
ad enough to print the following re- 
Inder: 

Mr. Starr says: ‘On the title page he 
isted as ‘formerly statistician, Amer- 
a Federation of Labor.’ Actually Mr. 
uzynski... worked with the A. F. 
L. as a part-time volunteer, and was 
ployed for a short time as a paid 
rker. 

The truth is that I never worked as 
t-time volunteer but was a full-time 
d worker of the A. F. of L. in 1927 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 181 
By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 
Not found shampooing their “nuts’ 
Duck 
“Event”ful day of the month 
Oldest of wind instruments 
A chuckle 
Embellish with trimming 
Mostly the blemish that seems to 
frustrate Cromwell 
Lock-keeper 
American blokes 
Other 


re 
al 


Bites bit by bit? 

Fool’s gold 

“What is ----? No matter. What 
is matter? Never ---- ?” 
Flexibility 

Seldom 


Protects part of the head from 
frostbite 

Weary 

An accommodating person 
Enormous 

Sinatra turns mechanic 
Carriages with a fringe on top 


DOWN 
Domestic bunting 
Looks a fairly economical form of 
sausage 
Chamberlain in the East 
Foreign part of a foreign capital 
? Not I 


It was “may” in Bacon’s day 


Going out 


co | 


Italian painter (1483-1529) 
Raise to the peerage? 

12 What the equestrian likes 
14 With avidity 

15 Masculine name — formerly Latin, 
now Irish 


to sit 


on 








18 Spring from a serpent 
19 Shade tree 
21 “He cometh not,” she said 
22 Fruit that is mostly dog and ect 
24 Pleasing perfume 
25 The Plow, ladles and i uzely 
all are 
26 Sta crockery 
27 Wail and whine 
30 Heaviest pig 
31 In which “f become one 
silent moutl 
—_—— SP 2a 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 120 

ACROSS:—1 MIMIC: 4 GUT: 6 WESER; 
9 GENERAL; 10 MISERLY; 11 LIMBER; 
if CAREENEI 5 LIGHTER; 16 CANDID: 
7 OSLO; 19 APORNED: 21 LAMB; 23 RII 
I'L} 25 BEADLES 27 CANOODLE 2a 
STRI l IMAGINE: 32 WRINKLE; 33 
AWARE; 34 SUN; 3 TWEED 


DOWN :—1 MOGUI 2 MANXMAN 


§ COR- 


NELIA; 4 GOLI?; 3 TOMCAT WASTBHR; 
7 SPRINGS; 8 RAYED; 12 RIDDLED; 13 
CHARADE; 14 REVERES,; If OWE; 
“0 DISTRICT; 22 MONTANA; 24 PRICKLI 
2 BOVINI pe ALLEYS; 27 CHINA; @ 
TREAD, ¢ Iwi 





SCHOOLS 


"decear scater 


A res al we r sand girls fr 
ear f age § Swaill gr Personal supervis 


Write 
JAMES end WELtIG pIicK 
Carey Street ~akewood 


Phone: Lak weet @ ! 





RUCTION 
i BROWN, 


LANGUAGES 
APHONE MAKES LA> 
At ho earn to speak 
German, Russia 
s b ] | 

ages by qu 

onal M 

time, wor k m 
[ ne 


ALL LANGUAGES. Phonograph Courses 
Linguaph ne, other make Sold, bought, 
rented. A_ Alin, th Avenue, New 
York 17. MU l 


PUBLIC ATION § 
“HUMAN SIDE OF LIFE”—-Strea: 


Thinking, 1m rmentary & Poetry, 
Radio's Arthur Knight. $1 brings you this 
unique new seller; 44 pp. p Ape r, sent 
POSTPAID, FROM: The Bassett School, 
350 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


C ONTR OV ERSY Maga: mn publishes 
ALL controversial articles For information 
write CONTROVERSY Magazine, 716 N 
St. Clair St., Pittsburg gh, Pa 


BO O KS. 
OU T-OF- PRINT and 


located free of charge 
to J. Thompson, 1 Hill 
New York. 


hard-t to ad ‘eee 
Send list of wants 


lside Ave., Pelham, 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply 
by asking me for them; any number in one 
order. Pay after I bill you at publishers’ 
lowest prices. Catalog NA, Free. John 
Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


ree HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tei. 
WA. 5-0 256 Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, s, industries. Lessons 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educ 

tional, vocational psychological problems. 


Fee $3.00 


COOPERATIV E 


COOPER ATIVE COMMU NITY, “SELF. 
RELIANT—Members putting cooperating 
humanity first, to plan own community trom 
bottom up. Write fully first letter. Box 
1649, c/o The Nation. 


AND ACREAGE 





FAR M AY 
C CENTR AL hhellees colenial: 8 rooms; elec- 


tric and running water; view; ski run; small 
creek; orchard, asphalt road; privacy; 16 
miles from Tanglewood Festival: splendid 
barn with 30 stanchions and drinkin; g cups. 
100 acres. $7,000. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
East Chatham, N. Y. 





FOOD FOR OVERSEAS 





FOOD PARCELS 


* FOR CIVILIANS ABROAD =: 


M.A. SAVITT & CO. 


131 W. 33 St., New York 1, N.Y. 














TOBACCO 





Cc AG. ARETTES 


Popular brands ) ostpaid. Minimum 


rder, 3 cartons 
€ IG ARS 
1 bx f 5 


PIPES 
Medico, £1.90 ¢ Also Yello Bole, Kaywoodte, 
Satie a 


Natural Rioom Da 
Ingersoll, Havana "BI 


Weber, 
everything postpaid; setisfaetion or full 


tly fast delivery service 
r send your check 


Our policy 
refund: amazin 
Ask for lete price literature 
or mune t today to 


ACE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE 1, N 











STICKERS 


500 PRINTED name and address gummed 
labels, $1.00; 6 for $1.75, perfect Xmas 
gifts. Guy Causey, R. No. 4, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

WANTED 

Three, and one Super- 
vising Caseworker, “professionally trained, 
for family casework agency. Salary range 
$2100-$3000. Write Director, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 127 N. W. Second Street, 
Miami, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOUTHERN COLORED DOMESTICS, 
Cooks, Maids, Housemen, Hotel Workers 
desire immediate jobs. Write for catalogue. 
Enclose $1.00 QUALITY EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE ASSN., 214 East Clay Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


HELP 
CASEWORKERS 











The New Statesman 
and Nation 


England's Leading Weekly 
Review may now be 


obtained through 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


8 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
$6.50 including postage 
AIR MAIL EDITION 
$15 for 1 year $8 for 6 months 


Specimen copy on request 








The NATIO) 


Mr. Starr says: ““When his work », 
more carefully supervised, Mr. Kucgy 
ski left.”’ 

The truth is that I left in order 
write for the Brookings Institutiog 
study of employment statistics before y 
turning to Europe, and that the Fede; 
tion asked me to continue to serve a; 
paid adviser on research work as long 
I stayed in the United States, which 
gladly did. 

Mr. Starr says that I 
clusion that the workers are 
during a depression than during 
boom.” 

The truth is that I never conclud& 
any such utter nonsense but 
showed how relative cr social wap 
and real wages moved, ‘within the trad 
cycle, in opposite directions, a phenom 
non already explained a hundred yex 
ago by Marx. 

If any of your readers should dea 
any conclusions from these missta 
ments by Mr. Starr as to the validity 
the rest of the review I would be on! 
tco happy. JUERGEN KUCZYNSKI 
Berlin, July 22 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANA‘ EMEM 
CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the acts of ¢ 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of The Natior 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct« ber 1, 1948 
STATE OF NEW YORK a 
COUNTY OF NEW YUORK{ ~~ 

Before me a notary public tn and for the State 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Hugo Van Ary, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and m 
that he is the business manager of The ation { 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and | 
a tr statement of the ownership, management, 4 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the # 
caption, required by the Act of August 24 1912, a al 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in s 
P il Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, ed 
managing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher, The Nation Associates, Inc., 

20 Vesey Street, New York 7, ' 4 
Editor, Freda Kirchwey, 
20 Vesey Street, New York 7 
Managing Editor, J. King Gordon, 
20 Vesey Street, 
Business Manager, Hugo Van Arx, 
20 Vesey Street, 


— 
New York 7, \.% 


New York 7, \ | 


2. That the owners are 
The Nation Associates, Inc., (no stockholders 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
. President, 
20 Vesey Street, New York 7. > 
3. That the known bondholders 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities & 
Nune 


Freda Kirchwe 


Qwortgage » and 


4. That the two paragraphs next ahove - a the pam 
of the owners, stockholders, and security t fs 
contain not only the list of stockholders pay se ur ty 
as they appear upon the booke of the company. t als 
cases where the stockholder or security holder ap; 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
relation, the name of the person or corporation r 
such trustee is acting, is given: also the said two paraats 
contain statements, embracing affiant’s fu'l know 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions ur 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide ownrr ® 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
association, or corporation has any interest dire t 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than & 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each is 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mat 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve o@ 
preceding the date shown above is 42.157 

HUGO VAN ARX 
Signature of Business Manas 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 1% 

September, 1946. 


[SEAL] af 
ng egy GRANT 

Notary Public, Kings N ; 

ieee Yate On Clatk’e S 4 


My commission expires March $0, 1947. 
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